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A LITTLE COUNTRY’S PEACE ARMY s 


On a Lakeland Peak 



Exploring the Lake District on foot is the best way of seeing this beautiful corner of 
Little Treasure Island. Here is a rambler enjoying the view of Lake Windermere from 

a height near Ambleside, 


A NEW GATE INTO 
LONDON 

LAMBETH’S NOBLE 
BRIDGE 

Crossing the River With Glory 
All About Us 

A VIEWPOINT UNSURPASSED 

New Lambeth Bridge has been 
opened, and our minds are at rest. We 
have suffered overmuch in London from 
bridges in fact and controversy, and 
now we feel that, whatever else happens, 
we are sure of Lambeth. 

It is not only a beautiful bridge but 
it has a magnificent approach, and when 
the Editor of the C.N. walked over it he 
decided that he would have to take 
his heart away from Westminster Bridge 
and give it to Lambeth, for there is no 
doubt that this is now the finest Gate 
into London. We have about us 
Lambeth Palace and Lambeth Church, 
the Houses of Parliament, and St 
Thomas’s Hospital, the majestic masses 
of new offices on the north side of the 
river, with their arches opening to 
receive us ; and wc have on one side 
Westminster Bridge itself, and not such 
an ugly bridge as Westminster has to 
look upon, the dragon of Charing Cross. 

Greatest Stream in the World 

A new bridge over the Thames is 
always either a national calamity or a 
national triumph, partly because the 
Thames is the greatest stream in the 
world, and partly because a new bridge 
can never be hidden. A new building 
that is not a success can be overpowered 
by neighbouring buildings ; it can be 
refronted, or all sorts of things can be 
done. But a new bridge is so much 
concerned with engineering, and river 
bed and tidal problems, that once there 
it must stay. The line it throws across 
the river cannot be altered. It stands 
alone. Nothing can help it or hide it. 

Looked at from any point of view 
Lambeth Bridge is a gracious and lovely 
thing. It has the clean lines of steel 
construction, and at a distance looks as 
if it were of stone, with a balustrade, for 
the architects, Sir Reginald Blomfield 
and Mr Topham Forrest, working with 
Sir George Humphreys, the engineer, 
decided that the steel work should be 
painted the same colour as the granite 
piers from which the steel arches spring. 
Planned By An Artist 

Also it has a gentle camber or rise that 
seems to be in keeping with the slow 
swing of its five arches. The rise of the 
bridge toward the middle, and its 
general feeling of being planned by an 
artist, is helped by the fact that the 
arches widen as they leave either bank. 
The span of the shoreward arches is 
125 feet, that in the centre 165. This 
has a great deal to do with the perfect 
swing and symmetry of the bridge. 
The four granite piers from which the 


arches spring rest on beautiful bases, 
shaped like old Thames barges, and are 
carried up so that each gives a little 
recess or bay on the footway. The 
severity of the pier heads is broken by 
carved lines reminding us of dolphins, 
and from these generous shapes the eye 
follows the curve of the parapet round 
toward the embankment. 

Here is the bridge’s greatest triumph. 
The roadway widens at either end in a 
magnificent swing, and attention is called 
to this by a pair of superb, tall obelisks, 
so that by perpendicular and horizontal 
strength the bridge approaches chal¬ 
lenge the neighbourhood. The challenge 
is taken up bymew Thames House and 
Imperial Chemicals House, which seem 
to have opened their walls and curtseyed 
to let the great bridge road go by into 
Horseferry Road, and so into London, 

Some day Horseferry Road, will be a 
magnificent boulevard. In the mean¬ 
time it is worthy to peer across the river 
at that other entrance by. grim old 


Lambeth Palace and some unfinished 
roadways which no doubt one day will 
be also worthy of their proud place. 

Tlic obelisks which mark the approach 
are crowned by pineapple shapes, gilded, 
and give the constant illusion of a little 
ball of sunshine hovering over the busy 
road. The bridge is superbly lighted 
by iron standards and smaller obelisks, 
and there are lights for the river traffic 
at the head of the main arches. 

All confusion in connection with 
traffic on the bridge is to be avoided by a 
roundabout at the junction of Millbank 
Road and Horseferry Road, though the 
C.N. would like to see a one-way system 
working here in conjunction with West¬ 
minster Bridge. We should also like to 
see a plan for the development of a 
great highway by the Thames on the 
south side from Lambeth Bridge to 
Blackfriars Bridge, as we have on the 
north side of the river. It will come, 
and the sooner the better. 

Picture on pane 3 


THE IDLER’S MITE 

KEEPING COMPANY WITH 
THE DUKE’S £1000 

The Cause That Moved Both 
Their Pockets 

CHESTER’S ANCIENT 
AMPHITHEATRE 

England is sounder at heart than 
some people fear. We have just been 
looking at a subscription list on which 
these two items figure : 

Duke of Westminster, £1000. 

An unemployed workman, 2d. 

And what was the cause that appealed 
alike to richest and poorest ? To 
answer that we must tell a long story 
shortly, for we have told it before. 

When this isle was a Roman, colony 
our masters kept a garrison at Chester, 
and for the Legionaries an amphitheatre 
was built near the barracks. The Roman 
soldiers had to have their amphitheatre 
just as the British Tommy has to have 
his football ground. 

Ages went by. The place became a 
rubbish dump.- ‘The amphitheatre van¬ 
ished under 30 feet of earth. ’ 

A Timely Discovery 

The other day plans were made for 
running a by-pass road over the site. 
Then the amphitheatre was discovered. 

The leading British archaeologists 
agree that this is a find of the greatest 
importance. They say that the Chester 
amphitheatre is the most massively 
constructed in the country, and ought 
to be excavated, and made safe for ever. 

Chester is deeply interested, but to 
save the amphitheatre means interfering 
seriously with a new road that is being 
made and to do this will cost /8000. A 
fund was opened at Lloyds Bank, 
Chester, and people of all kinds have 
been subscribing. The schoolboy bas 
sent his pocket - money and the soap 
king his cheque. 

A duke has given a thousand pounds 
and an unemployed man has given two¬ 
pence. Both sent their mites to the 
fund at Lloyds Bank, Chester. 

Everyman’s Intelligence 

Who would have thought thatrsuch 
a cause would have so wide an appeal ? 
It might have been imagined that only 
a few professors would care much for 
the fate'of a Roman amphitheatre, and 
that only Highbrows would find money 
for archaeology in these hard times. 
But it seems that Everyman is a fai 
more intelligent person than many 
people imagine. 

Will our makers of films, owners ol 
theatres, and publishers of books try 
to realise this ? They have been pro¬ 
viding Everyman with rubbish for a 
long time in the belief that Everyman 
likes it, and Everyman has paid for 
rubbish because half a loaf is better than 
no bread ; but he has a mind above 
rubbish, after all. 
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AN ASTONISHING 
DAY 

MOMENTOUS EVENTS 
IN EUROPE 

Remarkable Dismissal of 
Ministers in Two Capitals 

GERMANY AND ITALY 

Europe has seen many surprising 
days in our time, and it has seen one 
more. 1 July 20 was a day of momentous 
happenings in two capitals. 

Signor Mussolini, without warning, 
dismissed one-third of his Cabinet and 
Herr von Papen drove the Prime Min¬ 
ister of Prussia out of his high office. 

. The two events were a bolt from the 
blue, for they came just when the sky 
of Europe seemed at last to be clearing, 
and everyone was hoping that Lausanne 
was influencing all parties' toward a 
peaceful settlement. 

A Champion of Peace 

The action of Signor Mussolini in 
severing his long association with Signor 
Grandi is much to be regretted, although 
the fact that he comes to London as 
ambassador must be counted excellent 
in every way. Grandi has worked as 
keenly as any European statesman for 
peace ; he has been among the foremost 
of its champions : and even if he 
could not get the slate wiped quite 
clean at Lausanne his policy has been 
entirely conciliatory. The best we can 
hope is that the Italian Dictator 
is eager to initiate more of his party 
into the ways of government, and that 
this is his way of doing it. ' 

The action of Herr von Papen was 
much more drastic and serious. Prussia 
is the most important of the States 
forming Federal Germany. Her State 
Parliament has been recently elected 
and her chief ministers are Socialists. 

The Chancellor Steps In 

What actually happened was .this. 
Herr von Papen, as Chancellor of the 
Reich, the Parliament of all Germany, 
summoned before him Herr Severing, 
Minister of the Interior in the Prussian 
Parliament, the Minister who was 
acting for Prime Minister Otto Braun, 
who was on holiday, and the Minister 
for Justice. He told these three minis¬ 
ters that the Prussian Government was 
failing to preserve law and order in 
their State, and that under an article of 
the German Constitution the Reich 
Government relieved them of their 
offices and appointed himself as Com¬ 
missioner, with Herr Bracht of Essen 
to act as his deputy and to take Herr 
Severing’s place. 

Herr Severing challenged the truth 
of the Chancellor’s statement and the 
legality of his action, and a Minister of 
the Centre Party backed him up. He 
returned to his ■ office and refused to 
hand over his authority. His Govern¬ 
ment supported him, and before the day 
was ended the Bavarian Cabinet, fearing 
that the Chancellor’s action infringed 
the Federal rights of all the German 
States, sent a protest to President 
Hindenburg. 

Police Replaced 

In the meantime the Reich Govern¬ 
ment had taken, action with a show of 
force. They replaced the police authori¬ 
ties of Prussia with officers from the 
old Army and put General von Run- 
stedt in command. A severe decree 
was issued declaring a state of emergency 
in Berlin and Brandenburg. This de¬ 
cree prescribed the freedom of person, 
of speech, of opinion, of the Press, 
of the secrecy of the post, and of the 
protection against unwarranted entry 
into private, houses! It gave General 
von Runstedt power of life and death, 
and power to setup special courts-martial. 

! With the Reich elections approaching 
in eleven days time the Socialist Party 
and the trade unions decided to take 
no immediate action. They wished to 


AN ENGLISHMAN 
ABROAD 

George Hanley Hallam of 
Harrow and Tivoli 

A MAN OF FRIENDSHIP 
AND GOODWILL 

The death in Italy of George Hanley 
Hallam, a famous house master at 
Harrow, has set a great many people 
writing letters and telling incidents of 
his later days. They have built up for 
those who did not know him a most 
charming picture of an Englishman 
abroad doing his little bit for the friend¬ 
ship of the world. He was in his 86th 
year when he left us. 

It would be hard to count the number 
of boys Hallam influenced during his 
working years by his good discipline, his 
deep religious feeling, his warm friendli¬ 
ness, and his enthusiasm for learning. 

Beginning Life Again 

He was a great classical scholar, and 
one of his objects as a master was to 
make boys see that the empires of the 
past were no vague abstractions, but 
the work of men who led ordinary lives 
like their own. Thus he hoped to give 
his pupils a sense of their own responsi¬ 
bilities. 

In 1906, when he was 60, Hallam re¬ 
tired from public work and began life all 
over again in the Italy he loved. At San 
Antonio, Tivoli, he and his wife made 
their home in a fine old house which was 
once a convent, built on the site of a 
Roman villa thought to have been the 
home of Horace 1900 years ago. 

His unbounding energy had to find 
some outlet. He kept in touch with 
many scholarly societies and institutions, 
and offered them unchanging hospitality 
at Tivoli. A yearly stream of visitors 
found their way to San Antonio and felt, 
when they departed, that they had been 
the guests of the best that was England 
and the best that was Rome. 

His Old Age 

One of Hallam’s chief interests was 
the Girl’s Public Day School Trust, and 
it is from Miss Mary Glasgow, a girl of 
one of these schools, that the pleasantest 
picture of his old age comes. She wrote 
in The Times : 

" Eleven years ago I went as a child to 
stay with him at San Antonio. I shall 
never forget the wonder of that first 
visit, how Mr Hallam walked the hills 
with me, describing the poets, states¬ 
men, and scholars of ancient Rome and 
making the crumbled arches of their 
homes live again ; how we read Horace 
together under the poet’s own olives. The 
loving knowledge of a past time had be¬ 
come for Mr Hallam part of his daily life. 

“His friends know that one of his 
dearest heroes was Saint Francis, and will 
remember his Latin poem to a Red 
Admiral butterfly which used to visit 
him daily in his garden several summers 
ago., After almost yearly visits I left San 
Antonio last a month ago. It was then 
a place of great peace, alive with roses, 
nightingales, and bright lizards: and 
although Mr Hallam was already ill he 
seemed still as much as ever a part of 
that kind world.” 


Continued from the previous column 
give the Government no excuse for 
postponing or cancelling the election. 

Whatever may be the ultimate out¬ 
come of this turmoil, it is clear that the 
permission given to Hitler’s army to 
wear uniforms, and to demonstrate in 
the way they , have done, has led to 
great difficulty in keeping the peace 
in Germany. 

The Reich Government will have to 
satisfy the solid common sense of the 
German people (and they have this 
quality in great measure) that they have 
acted for the general good and not for a 
party, or they will fall ignominiously, 
and in that case President Hindenburg 
would doubtless fall .with them. 


IN THE WRONG 
TRAIN 

AWKWARD FOR THE 
UNDER-SECRETARY 

A Little Comedy at a Railway 
Station in France 

WHAT A PORTER DSD 

At a railway" station in Western 
France there is a porter worse than the 
one at Muddle Puddle Junction in the 
song, who got all the names wrong. 

The French porter at Aigrefeuille, 
where the trains for Rochefort or La 
Rochelle part company, got the train 
wrong and lost a secretary of the Office 
of Works. 

This was how it happened. The 
important secretary from the govern¬ 
ment office in Paris was coming through 
.Aigrefeuille on his way to La Rochelle 
to make an official inspection. His 
saloon car was attached to the train 
which at the junction was divided into 
two parts, one for La Rochelle and one 
for Rochefort. 

All Ready 

Everything was in readiness. At La 
Rochelle the Mayor and the Town 
Council, the Civic Guard, and the band 
were all drawn up on the platform to 
receive the great man. 

Aigrefeuille, though only a small 
junction, had also done its best. The 
station had been newly painted, the 
buffet brightened up, the single porter 
put into his Sunday uniform. The 
stationmaster, full of importance, wore 
white gloves. 

' He had given the most careful thought 
to the way in which the Under-Secre- 
tary’s saloon carriage was to be un¬ 
coupled from the train, shunted, and 
then attached to the La Rochelle section. 
He fussed about, far more anxious than 
the porter, to whom he had imparted 
the most minute instructions, and who 
had responded soothingly that he under¬ 
stood perfectly. 

An Urgent Message 

Then, at the last moment, as the train 
was approaching, an urgent telephone 
message for the stationmaster was sig¬ 
nalled from the signal cabin. There was 
nothing for it. He had to go and attend 
to it in spite of his anguish at the 
thought that he could not now be on the 
spot to salute the Under-Secretary. 

He had to leave it all to Georges, 
which (we need hardly say) was the 
name of the porter. 

The train came in and was divided, 
the saloon car was uncoupled and 
coupled on to one of the train sections. 
When the stationmaster came back the 
trains were steaming off in their several 
directions. 

Georges had coupled up the Under¬ 
secretary’s saloon to the wrong section, 
and it was now travelling at 50 kilometres 
an hour to Rochefort. 

Hasty Preparations 

The distracted stationmaster hastened 
back to the telephone and called up 
Rochefort to tell the people there who 
was coming. Rochefort had not expected 
the visit tilt two days later. The mayor 
and corporation were having a quiet 
Sunday at home when the news arrived. 

Feverish preparations w r ere made to 
advance the Rochefort banquet. Nota¬ 
bilities scrambled into their uniforms 
and sped to the station. They were 
barely in time. 

But on the platform at La Rochelle 
another mayor, other notabilities, and 
the town band waited in vain. The 
train,came in. No guest of honour was 
on it, and the mayor telephoned to 
Paris to ask what had happened. 

His inquiry should have been directed 
to the stationmaster at Aigrefeuille, 
but that unhappy man’s telephone was 
silent. All his words were reserved for 
the porter, and they were pain and 
grief to him. 


THE OLD VILLAGE 
POSTMASTER 

Keeping Up With the 
Times 

A GIRL’S SURPRISE IN 
THE NEAR EAST 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

A young woman passing through the 
village of Koprivstitza in Bulgaria 
recently wished to telephone to reserve 
rooms in Sofia, the capital, but as she 
could not be put through she decided 
to send a wire. 

As she handed her message to, the 
postmaster she thought that here was 
an old-fashioned villager, who probably 
put in a few sleepy hours at his work 
every day and then contentedly ambled 
home to his bit of garden and his few 
hens, quite untroubled by any of the 
knotty problems of the outside world;,:' 

When the man had read her message 
he exclaimed, “ So this is Miss M. coma 
all the way from London to our little 
village ? That is an honour for us ! ’’ 

“ Yes, I come from London, but how 
could you know that ? ” the young 
woman asked. 

Not Like the Old Days 

“ Yours is not a usual name,”’ the 
man answered, " so I naturally assumed 
that you would be the daughter of our 
Minister to London, the one who 
formerly represented 11s at The Hague, 
and before that at Athens. An able man 
and a good one, if ever there was one! ” 

" So you know my father ? ” Miss M. 
asked, delighted to hear him described 
in such words. 

" No, miss, I have not had the honour 
of making his Excellency's acquaintance 
personally,” the postmaster replied. 

“ Then how does it happen that you 
know so much about him ? ” his 
daughter wanted to know. 

“ Oh, I try to keep up with what goes 
on in the world,” the man answered. 
" It isn’t like it used to be in the old 
days, is it, when we villagers were quite 
cut off from the world ? .You see, now¬ 
adays we read the papers.” 

WORK FOR HUNDREDS 

A reader of the C.N. has been thinking 
about our recent story of a Glass of 
Water and how London’s Supply is kept 
untainted. ' ■ 

He calls attention to the hopelessly 
antiquated methods of many of our 
towns and villages in disposing oj,their 
disease-breeding filth, and he asks (and 
we entirely agree with him in asking) 
whether in the removal of this nuisance 
there is not work for hundreds of men 
all over England. 

ARTHUR MEE HOUSE 

Our best wishes -to the Arthur Mec 
House at Barnston Lane Junior School, 
Moreton, Cheshire. • j» 

It is one of the four houses naiiied 
Baden-Powell, James Barrie, A. A. 
Milne, and Arthur Mee, and for t fie 
year ending in June the Arthur Mee 
House has scored the greatest number 
of marks and won the shield offered by 
Councillor Johnston. ■ 

Our good friend the Chief Scout must 
look to his laurels. 


THINGS SAID 

There has been too much of this 
killing people on the king’s highway. ' 
Lord Justice Best- 

Spider’s filament has a tensile strength 
of 560 tons' to the square inch, eight 
times as great as steel. 

Professor Inglis of Cambridge,L 

If my own assets are slender I bring 
with me seven stronger ones, my wife 
and my six small sons. 

The new Bishop of Chester 
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London’s New Bridge • A Zoo Machine • Train’s Fast Run 



Lambeth Bridge—London may well be proud of its new bridge. Not only is it beautiful in itself but it affords one of the finest views of the river and the city* This picture includes the 

Imperial Chemical Industries Building and the Houses of Parliament. See page 1 







Zoo Slot-Machine—This machine at the London Zoo throws a 
fish to the sea-lions when sixpence is placed in the slot. 


The Runner—Our photographer has captured a splendid 
action-picture of a girl in a race at a school sports meeting. 


A Little Victory—On this model of Nelson's ship, 52 feet long, 
officers of H.M.S. Nelson are dressed as seamen. 



A Mile a Minute—Here is the L.M.S. express from Manchester to London which now covers ^ Marking Swans—Every year these men, known as swan-uppers, mark the Thames swans to 
the 177 miles between Wilmslow and Euston In 172 minutes, the longest railway run yet indicate their ownership. Some are Crown property, and the others belong to two of 
made in Europe at more than a mile a minute, the London City Livery Companies, the Vintners and the Dyers. 
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BEAUTIFUL OTTAWA 

SCENE OF THE GREAT 
CONFERENCE 

The Handsomest City in the 
Great Dominion 

A COPY OF WESTMINSTER 

Ottawa is the most beautiful city in 
Canada ; and the most beautiful build" 
ings in the city are those used by the 
Dominion Parliament. It is in that 
setting that the Imperial Conference 
opened its sessions. 

Most visitors to Canada miss Ottawa 
because it is a little off the main road 
and rail route from East to West. They 
see Quebec perched magnificently on 
the steep sides of the St Lawrence; 
they visit Montreal, which, though 
mainly British, is the third largest 
French-speaking city in the world ; they 
go to Toronto, the most English city in 
Canada; and, of course, they see Niagara. 

But Ottawa should not be missed- 
Canadians are bent on making it another 
Washington, and they have made not¬ 
able strides in that direction. The 



The chamber in which the Conference meets 


generous lay-out of the city, its magni¬ 
ficent tree-lined driveways, the three 
noble rivers converging there, and its 
great public buildings put Ottawa in a 
class by itself. 

One of the sights of Ottawa is the 
Peace Tower, forming part of the Houses 
of Parliament. From the top may be 
had one of the finest views in Canada. 
In the distance are the Laurentian 
Mountains, perhaps the oldest geological 
formation in the world, in the middle 
distance magnificent forest-country, and 
in the foreground the Ottawa and 
Rideau Rivers'with mighty rafts of logs 
slowly drifting downstream to two or 
three great mills on the outskirts of the 
city where the wood is pulped into paper. 

Close to the Parliament Buildings is 
the magnificent block of the Chateau 
Laurier, the hotel in which the Delegates 
will be housed. Both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment and hotel are built on the top of a 
noble cliff on a great bend of the river. 
They remind one, in their situation and 
commanding character, of Durham 
Castle and Cathedral on a larger and 
more modern scale, and in a vaster 
setting. 

The Spirit of a Nation 

The traveller is much impressed by 
the dignity and restraint of the Parlia¬ 
ment Buildings. In this respect they 
seem to many to surpass Washington. 
The gem of all is the beautiful Memorial 
Chapel, but the wholepile is a triumph. 
The writer was frankly amazed to find 
that in so new a country, with only ten 
million people, they could afford such 
noble buildings, and could put their 
national spirit so magnificently into 
stone. The simple beauty and strength 
of treatment of the interior are par¬ 
ticularly impressive. 

The Canadian House of Commons is 
a fine and even noble building. Every 
member has a desk in front of him. There 
are about 300 seats in a House which is 
about the same size. as the House of 
Commons at Westminster, but because 


THE OLD LADY 
AND HER BANK 
A Private Financial Crisis 
NEWS FROM A DOORSTEP 

Mrs Lonergan, an old age pensioner 
of Australia, had no time for such new¬ 
fangled institutions as banks. 

She kept the savings of her lifetime in 
an old battered suitcase, and wherever 
she went the suitcase went with her. 
During the day it never left her hand, 
and she slept with it within easy reach. 

One day a tragedy befell tliis remark¬ 
able private bank. Mrs Lonergan, who 
lives in Melbourne, placed the suitcase 
on a doorstep while she rang the bell at 
a friend’s house. The door was opened 
and when she turned round for her case 
it had disappeared. Mrs Lonergan began 
to think that perhaps there was some¬ 
thing in recognised banks after all. 

But that is not the whole of the story. 

The next day a shop assistant was 
cutting up some lengths of linoleum in a 
vacant allotment when he found an old 
battered suitcase, sodden with rain and 
stained with mud. He looked inside and 
saw what he thought were rolls of dirty 
newspaper. He threw it down and, as 
he did so, an old age pension card felt out. 

" You might get a couple of shillings 
if you return this,” he called to a small 
boy .who was passing. “ It is only 
filled with old papers.” 

At the Police Station 

The small boy carried the case home 
and his father took another look inside. 
He unwrapped some of the dirty pieces 
of newspaper and was astonished to see 
£1 notes come tumbling out. Further 
down there were 3Q0 notes and, in tissue 
paper, there were £5 notes. Altogether 
there was a total of ,{ni. 

He took the case to the police station 
and presently Mrs Lonergan received a 
notice to call. She found all her savings 
intact and left a sum of money as 
reward for the honest finders. 

Did she take the hundred and eleven 
pounds straight to the bank for safe 
keeping ? No; the suitcase is good 
enough for her. So the other day she 
was seen once again in the streets of 
Melbourne, as pleased as Punch, and 
carrying her savings in the same little 
private bank she had trusted for so long. 


DADDY FOUGHT AT 
WATERLOO 

Now that Miss Mary Bott has died in 
Maidstone aged 102 there is probably 
no one left to say “ My daddy fought at 
Waterloo.” 

She must have heard about that great 
battle as the children today hear their 
fathers talk of the Battle of the Somme. 
She would listen to tales of Napoleon 
and Blucher and Wellington as children 
today listen to tales of Hindenburg and 
Foch and Kitchener. She lived to see 
militarism twice defeated and two 
emperors sent into exile because they 
had glorified War. 

Her father fought at Waterloo, and 
she lived to read about' Lausanne. It 
seems as though the peace he fought 
for 117 years ago is about to dawn. The 
world has learned something from 
St Helena and Doom at last. 


Continued from tbs previous colama 
of the desks the Ottawa House can scat 
only half the number of members. The 
procedure is modelled as nearly as pos¬ 
sible on that of Westminster, even to the 
robes of the Speaker and the Clerks of 
the House. 

One interesting novelty is the array 
of page boys. They sit on the semi¬ 
circular steps at the feet of the Speaker, 
and when a Member wants anything he 
snaps his finger and' a page boy slips 
quietly across. The boys arc constantly 
on the move, flitting quickly and 
quietly about and then returning to their 
seaton the steps by the Speaker’s chair. 


MOVING A FACTORY 
94 MILES 

What Can Be Done 

GREAT FEAT BY THE G.W.R. 

The railways have been showing us 
lately what they can do in the way of 
speed, and hinting that more marvels 
are to come. Now the G.W.R. has 
picked up a factory', its workers, and their 
homes, and moved them in the night. 

The factory had to be removed from 
London to Chippenham, a distance of 
94 miles ; and business was to go on as 
usual. What genius or organisation lay 
behind this wc can imagine when we 
realise that the removal involved 750 
tons of machinery, the contents of 36 
homes, and a hundred people. 

Only 14 Hours 

It was all done without any fuss, but 
the only people who had an hour to 
breathe were the housewives, for they 
were given time to tie up their blankets 
and count the children’s socks. As for 
the machines, when the hour for closing 
work struck, they were dismantled, 
packed into lorries and containers, and 
taken by road to Paddington and by 
rail to Chippenham. 

Workers were waiting in the new 
factory, and before the machines knew 
where they were they were set up again. 
Only 14 hours elapsed between their 
being pulled to bits in London and the 
moment when they were whirring round 
again in Chippenham. 

The men who work the machines were 
ready when the whistle blew in the new 
factory, for they had had a nap in the 
train, and the company had provided 
breakfast. There they were at work 
again at the usual hour, feeling a bit like 
Alice when she had eaten the mushroom, 
but relieved to think that business was 
going on as usual 

Houses Become Homes 

During the day the womenfolk un¬ 
packed the furniture and hung the 
saucepans up, for they were not going to 
be beaten by a mere railway company. 
When the men came home at night they 
could have supper and then be intro¬ 
duced to their new homes, and go to bed 
for a good night’s rest with the solid 
earth beneath them. 

It was a great event, but they are 
thankful they will not be picked up 
again; just yet: and moved in the night, 
lock, stock, and barrel. It makes one a 
little dizzy. 


NO MORE TOY SOLDIERS 

The Dominican Republic is one of the 
very smallest nations in the Conference 
on Disarmament, ;yet it has hit one nail 
truly on the head. 

It would like toy soldiers never to be 
placed in the hands of children. 

As the child plays so will he act when 
he is grown up. Let him play at saving 
life in all manner of dangerous ways 
and the days of peace will mean more to 
him than the horrible game of war. 

This has long been our idea, and this 
motion- of the- Dominican Republic is 
not the joke that some make it out to be. 


THE CAT IN THE PIT 

The other day a cat was heard mewing 
from a disused pit at Blaenavon, 
Monmouthshire. 

Colliery workers discovered it at last, 
crouched far below them on a ledge over 
some water. The depth of the water is 
not known, but all the miners knew that 
it-was very deep, and that a man would 
risk his life in trying to save the cat. 

But a man there was who attempted 
it. His workmates lowered him to the 
ledge, and luckily there was no accident. 

DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM? 


THE SEVEN MEN 
OF PRESTON 

FIRST TEETOTALLERS 

How the Great Pledge 
Came About 

SIGNING OF THE NAMES 

Illiteracy was so common even a 
hundred years ago that we can under¬ 
stand why an error crept into a para¬ 
graph in the C.N. the other day. 

It was stated that Joseph Livesey 
was the only one of the Seven Men 
of Preston who could write; as he 
signed all seven of the names on the 
first teetotal pledge, it was assumed that 
the other men were illiterate. 

A Preston friend of the C.N. tells us 
that it was not necessarily because the 
others could not write that Joseph 
Livesey signed their names. He sends 
us a booklet on the Dawn of Teetotalism 
which has been written by Mr James 
Ellison to commemorate the hundredth 
birthday of the teetotallers. It may be 
obtained by writing to 173, Addison 
Road West, Ashton-on-Ribble, Preston, 
and it tells the whole story of the signing 
of the famous pledge. 

The Famous Meeting 

Joseph Livesey himself described how 
the famous meeting in 1S32 ended in 
seven persons signing a pledge. ”;I 
wrote the names,”, he says, “ in an old 
memorandum book ; but, having held it 
in my hand while writing, it’ was so 
badly written that I decided to copy 
them, which I did next day.” Mr Livesey 
modestly put his name fifth on the list. ’ 

In the short accounts given of the 
lives of some of. these men we find 
evidence that at least four and perhaps 
five of the seven men could not have 
been illiterate. 

John King, one of the seven, was a 
well-to-do Quaker. His father was a 
clogger, and allowed Methodists to use 
his house for religious meetings. John 
was apprenticed to his father, and later 
we hear of him as a stationmaster. 

The Boy With a Pipe 

This doughty John King was one of the 
chief moulders of the temperance move¬ 
ment, and had a determined will. One 
day he was walking with a boy who was 
smoking .a pipe, and suddenly he ex¬ 
claimed : “ Lad, if it is necessary that 
such a chit as thou should smoke, then 
it is the time the fathers left off.” 
From that day John gave up smoking. 

Another of the seven was John 
Smith, a chandler, who became a free¬ 
man of Preston. As John was in business 
on his own account we may presume that 
he was able to sign his name. 

Most certainly John Brodbelt, whose 
name is also on the list, was well 
educated, for he was a schoolmaster 
and curate of Bentham in Yorkshire, and 
was editor of the Youthful Teetotaller. 

Cockle Dick’s Happy Thought 

It is not clear if the David Anderton, 
one of the Seven Men, is the same as 
Henry Anderton, described in this 
booklet as a great fighter for drink 
reform and the first teetotal poet. 

Portraits of three of these seven 
doughty men are given, and there is 
also a woodcut of Dicky Turner, a 
reformed fish-hawker known as Cockle 
Dick. It was he who gave the name of 
Teetotal to the movement. He was 
speaking at a temperance meeting, and 
in his excitement the words Total 
Abstainer escaped his memory. So he 
shouted “ I’ll be reet down out-an- 
out tee-tee-total for ever and ever.” 

The word acted like magic on the 
audience. After a tremendous burst 
of applause the chairman, Joseph 
Livesey, put his hand on Cockle Dick’s 
shoulder and exclaimed “ That shall 
be the name, Dicky." 

And until the great.evil of Drink has 
been banished from our land this word, 
symbolical of courage and strength of 
mind, will continue to be used. - 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



A GOOD HARVEST 
The grain crops throughout 
Canada are greatly in excess 
of last year. An exceptional 
harvest is promised, in spite of 
losses in some districts through 
grasshoppers and lack of rain. 





BEARS INVADE FINLAND 
Large numbers of bears from 
Russia are reported to be making 
their way into parts of eastern 
Finland in search of food. 

S’ 


RUSSIA'S WHEAT 
It is reported from Russia that 
the wheat crop which is now 
being harvested will yield about 
eight million tons more than 
last year. 


THE RELIEF SHIP 
The Canadian ship 
Ungava is now making 
her annual 10,000-mile 
cruise in the Far North, 
1 relieving police and other 
Government officers and 
taking stores to lonely 
outposts. 


TLA NT !C' 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. W. Canada, Europe, Russia. Tea. China- 
Sugar. Brazil, .Mauritius, Queensland. Mate. S. 
America. Rice. India, S. China. Figs. Ail 
Mediterranean countries. Oranges. S. Africa. 
Cotton. U.S.A., Egypt, India. 


TOO MUCH COFFEE 
In the attempt to stabilise the 
price of coffee 460,000 tons 
have now been destroyed in 
Brazil. Shiploads of it are still 
being thrown into the sea. 



LESS EGYPTIAN COTTON 
This season’s cotton 
crop in Egypt is estima¬ 
ted to cover about 1773 
square miles, less than 
two-thirds of the area 
cultivated last year. 


Cape Town 


1000-MILE CYCLE RIDE 
A Johannesburg man who wanted 
a-letter delivered by hand in 
Cape Town gave it to a boy 
messenger, who set out to cover 
the 1000 miles on his bicycle. 


SCIENTIFIC G0LD SEEKERS 
An expedition has gone to 
Central Australia to search for 
gold with new electrical in¬ 
struments. Australia’s gold 
production was nearly doubled 
last year. 


NAPLES UNFURLS THE 
BLUE CROSS 
Spirit of St Francis in His 
Own Land 

. Good news comes from Naples. All 
the members of an association for the 
protection of animals, founded 40 years 
ago by the British-born Princess Mele 
Barese, are starting a new movement 
for the kinder treatment of our dumb 
friends. 

They have founded a Blue Cross 
Society for the protection of animals, 
and by means of widespread voluntary 
work they hope to plant its ideals all 
over Italy. 

Prevention is better than cure, and 
it is the aim of this society to en¬ 
courage a greater love of animals among 
children. Priests and village teachers 
will be asked to support the movement 
and teach the boys and girls of their 
districts that the love of animals is 
part of Christian duty. There are great 
hopes that through this widely-spread 
enlightenment cruelty to animals will 
one day be almost unknown. 


DR MURRAY BUTLER 
SPEAKS OUT 

There is no more representative 
American than Dr Murray Butler, 
whose speech at the recent Pilgrims 
Dinner in London was broadcast by 
the B.B.C. 

Not in that speech, but to a news¬ 
paper correspondent he has uttered a 
very telling argument which should 
surely be pondered by the American 
Government and people, coming as 
it does from a most accomplished 
American citizen. 

He said that last year, while the 
United States received from European 
nations in payment of War Debts the 
'sum of 245,000,000 dollars, the United 
States revenue from income tax fell by 
four times as much. 


A MAN AND AN IDEA 
940 Safety Movements in 
1000 Works 

It was high time recognition should 
be made of the great service Sir Gerald 
Bellhouse has done for the nation. 

But for him many people enjoying 
life today would have been killed by 
street accidents. 

Sir Gerald was invited by the Safety 
First Association, of which he is the 
moving spirit, to a luncheon in London, 
and the council made him a presentation. 

At the luncheon a letter was read 
from Sir Herbert Samuel, in which the 
Home Secretary said he would like to 
have been in two places at once that 
day. He would have taken the chair 
at the luncheon but was needed at 
Lausanne. Sir Herbert wrote to say 
how it is largely through the personal 
influence of Sir Gerald ■ Bellhouse that 
the Safety First idea has made such 
strides. Not only has he been the main¬ 
spring of the movement at home, but 
at Geneva he has also done much to 
bring about its international recognition. 
In some of our industries, such as blast 
furnaces, ironfounding, and shipbuild¬ 
ing, where the largest average of acci¬ 
dents may be found, out of over a 
thousand works or factories no less 
than 940 have now some kind of safety 
organisation. 


THE BRAILLE MAN 

Much satisfaction will be felt in the 
world of music by the grant of a civil 
list pension to the widow of Mr Edward 
Watson, for many years secretary of 
the music department at the National 
Institute for the Blind, 

The greater part of his life was 
devoted to the improvement of Braille 
music notation and to the creation of 
opportunities for blind.musicians. 

Largely as a result of Mr Watson’s 
efforts there is now a universal system 
of Braille notation, which enables the 
blind of one country to read Braille 
printed in any other country. 


1000 FEET BELOW THE 
PEAKS 

Making Both Ends Meet 

The world record for tunnelling was 
broken not long ago, when the tunnel 
face of the aqueduct now being made 
under the mountains from Longsled- 
dalc, near Kendal, to Mardalc advanced 
234 feet in one week. 

The previous record was of 220 feet 
made at the supplementary tunnel in 
Longsleddale last September. 

Both tunnels are for Manchester 
Corporation’s ten-million-pound water 
scheme, and as tunnelling on the aque¬ 
duct, which will be nearly five miles 
long, is being done at both ends, it is 
hoped they will meet in just over a year, 
one thousand feet below the peaks of 
the Lake District. 


BEEF FROM AUSTRALIA 
The Aid of Science 

Because Australia is so far away, her 
beef, taking the longest journey in the 
world, has had to be frozen and so has 
not been able to compete with the beef 
from Argentina, which need only be 
chilled. 

It is now reported that the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search is experimenting with a method 
of chilling beef with the aid of carbon 
dioxide (carbonic acid gas). 

It is perhaps too early to speak of the 
entire success of the method, but strong 
hopes are entertained that it may be 
applied successfully .to preserve chilled 
beef on the long Australian voyage. If 
so, Australia should greatly benefit. 


THE MUSEUM CAKE 

A Chinese wedding-cake, one of the 
famous moon-cakes of Canton, has been 
accepted for the British Museum. 

A bridal procession is painted in 
beautiful colours on the top of the cake, 
showing the bride mounted behind her 
bridegroom upon a white horse. 


THE UNKNOWN FRIEND 
A Remarkable Flow of Help 
Comes In 

From an Australian Correspondent 

For the last seven years Mr Bain- 
bridge, Registrar of the University of 
Melbourne, has received an anonymous 
cheque during the month of June. 

In 1921 the same donor sent ^450 
when the university was making a 
special appeal for funds. In every case 
the cheque is from a bank and, through 
this bank, thanks are sent to the donor, 
while she remains unknown. The 
amounts have varied from £100 to ^500. 
This year £100 has been sent. 

Sometimes the cheque is accompanied 
by a personal letter to Mr Bainbridge, 
but it gives no clue to the identity of 
the generous woman who is helping 
the university through these difficult 
times, except for three initials ; and she 
especially asks that no attempt to dis¬ 
cover her name should be made. 

As no indication is given of the way 
the money is to be used it is applied to 
research work. Altogether £2150 has 
been received in this way, and this self- 
effacing generosity is an inspiring ex¬ 
ample, for in these hard days people are 
too apt to forget that the work of the 
universities is as important as any indus¬ 
try, and that it has a forceful role to 
play in the development of the world. 


THE NEW SEARCHLIGHT 

The new lifeboat for Donaghadec, at 
the entrance to Belfast Lough, possesses 
a new portable searchlight. 

It looks something like a motor head¬ 
light, and is fastened to the chest of one 
of the crew. The beam is, therefore, 
directed instantly just where he needs 
it, and should be of the greatest use. 

This lifeboat has 142 air cases to 
prevent capsizing, the newest steering- 
gear, placed in a more sheltered position, 
efficient anchor gear, steel-encased cork 
fenders, and an engine of 80 horse-power 
which will run even if the engine-room 
should happen to be flooded ! 
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The Mangling Business 

VY J ith much truth we may 
” call the Kinema trade a 
mangling business, for it mangles 
truth and beauty out of recog¬ 
nition and makes rubbish and 
nonsense of the world. 

We see in a newspaper heading 
the words Hollywood Mangles 
an English Classic, a reference to 
the deplorable fact that a film 
producer has taken Thackeray’s 
wonderful Vanity Fair and made 
a terrible American hash of what 
is a proud English possession. 

But for books the greatest 
kings, heroes, and men of action 
of all time would have died out 
of human knowledge. Books 
are the world’s greatest posses¬ 
sion. They are the real and 
enduring monuments. Marble 
perishes, but the written word 
survives. When a genius such 
as Thackeray sets down for us 
a story of the days of Waterloo 
we have an imperishable record 
of society which is nothing less 
than a national heritage. 

Enter a new invention, the 
Kinematograph, enabling man 
to translate into living pictures 
history or story. By these means 
a book or a narrative or an event 
can be given a spurious life. 
Great responsibility rests with 
those who use it. Graver respon¬ 
sibility rests upon a nation if 
it allows such an invention to 
be abused. We think it a miser¬ 
able thing, therefore, that such 
a book as Vanity Fair should 
be turned into a moving-picture 
in a foreign country and changed 
out of all knowledge. 

Why, however, should we 
blame the Americans for mang¬ 
ling our literature in this fashion? 
We ourselves have done little or 
nothing to use the films effec¬ 
tively to translate the glories of 
English literature and history 
into moving-pictures. If we 
do not work on them others 
will, and it is surely common sense 
to do well for ourselves what 
otherwise will run the risk of 
being done badly by others. 

Why should not our National 
Government step in and, with a 
quite moderate amount of money, 
encourage an industry which is 
of such far-reaching importance 
not only to the Motherland, but 
to the Empire ? How useless 
it is for us to complain of Ameri¬ 
can pictures while we neglect 
this means of national culture 1 

We may differ in many mat¬ 
ters with what is done by the 
Russian Government, but we 
note the fact that Russia creates 
national films to show her people 
what the Russians are doing. 
Some of these films have been 
shown in London, and they are 
very fine indeed. It is an ex¬ 
ample we well might follow, turn¬ 
ing this mangling business of the 
films into the finest instrument 
of education ever known. 


Politics For Babies 
’J’here has been much discussing of 
women in Parliament. Should 
they be women or men, or both, or 
either, is apparently the question. 

The C.N. has the greatest admira¬ 
tion for them, but it has never ceased 
to regret that, with 15 women in the 
House of Commons, there is still no 
guarantee of pure milk for babies and 
it is still possible for shops to sell 
inflammable toys for little children. 

Safe Toys and Safe Milk seem to us 
a programme not too difficult for 15 
women to carry through a National 
Parliament. What are 600 men to 15 
women 1 

© 

Lord Lee’s Dollar 

J_ord Lee of Fareham told a good 
story the other day at a 
Washington celebration at which Mr 
Mellon, the American Ambassador, 
was present. He said : 

I first met Mr Mellon at the 
Washington Disarmament Conference. 
He presented me with a brand new 
dollar, and I have had it ever since. 
Mr Mellon has never asked me for it 
back, and I hope it may represent some 
kind of omen for the future ! 

This anecdote was received with 
loud cheers, the sound of which, we- 
hope, will cross the Atlantic. 

© 

Terrible News From New York 
J\Je\v York has now a million 
unemployed. 

The relief of destitute homes is 
said to be costing the city £12,000 a 
day, and the Welfare Council says: 
“ We must prepare for the worst 
winter we have ever known.” 

Yet the United States overflows 
with valuable commodities which can¬ 
not be exported because America, by 
her impassable tariff, refuses to import. 

America has the remedy in her own 
hands ; in saving herself she can save 
the world. 

© 

The Gold Pen of Lambeth 

W E like the new way of opening 
a new bridge with a fountain 
pen by placing it oii a switch, as the 
King opened Lambeth Bridge. 

The cutting of a cord with a sword 
or the tape with scissors savoured 
somewhat of days we wish to forget. 
The symbolism of the key, though a 
golden one, is suggestive of the need 
of protection from thieves for the 
building formally opened, and the 
bottle of wine broken on the bows of a 
liner on the stocks is a bad example 
for litter louts and drinking folk. 

The pen, now acknowledged in the 
highest quarters to be mightier than the 
sword, is surely the most appropriate 
symbol of all. From first to last it 
has played its part in the creation of 
the bridge, the road, the ship, and, 
indeed, the whole wide world. 


A Prayer 

■yHE Irish Dail is to start its pro¬ 
ceedings with prayers when the 
Autumn session comes. 

Let us pray that they may be 
prayers of peace, conceived to help 
the world out of its troubles and not 
to add to them. 

© 

The Things That Matter 

w see that that great journalist 
Mr J. A. Spender, in an address 
on his profession, pointed out as an 
illustration of present methods that a 
recent International Congress of Local 
Authorities was dismissed by the 
London newspapers with a jest. 

At this Congress there were 44 
British and 25 foreign local authorities 
represented, but the only report that 
appeared in the London papers was 
that the Mayor of Madrid weighed 
more than any other mayor present. 

The C.N., which has very little space, 
apologises to the public on behalf of 
Journalism in general. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

goY Scouts can make a meal out of 
anything. But prefer to make it 
out of doors. 

a 

As a child, a famous novelist says he 
often tried to give his nurse the 
slip. Did she tumble to it ? 

Q 

A naturalist remarks on the curious 
bills of sea-birds. But they, are 
nothing compared with the bills of 
seaside land¬ 
ladies. 

Q 

A CERTAIN 
comedian 
likes to put a 
joke in a nut¬ 
shell. And 
then crack it. 

a 

Alady novel¬ 
ist says at 
eleven each 
morning she feels like a cup of tea. 
She must be stirred. 

a 

A famous fiction writer has turned 
reporter. We prefer the facts. 

: a 

Intelligent children look at every¬ 
thing, declares a teacher. But are 
not always good looking. 

a 

Everybody takes in a newspaper now¬ 
adays. And some newspapers take 
in their readers. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
JS^ gift of £25,000 has been received 
by Birmingham .Hospital from a 
man whose life was saved there as a boy. 
L.C.C. tramdriver has become a 
B.Sc of London University. 
Nottinghamshire man gave his 
gold watch for the hospital 
funds just before he died. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Obedience to the law of God is not a 
limitation : it is the open way to liberty. 


By Our Town Girl 

Co lately have I touched hands 
^ with the trees, 

That yet their fairness haunts 
me in the town, 

Remembered whispers, heads 
tossed in the breeze, 

.And the near freshness of their 
country gown. 

^nd though here is grey London, 
down the Strand 
The dear wild sea yet comes 
within my reach. 

I hear the wind that whips along 
the sand, 

And the tide’s heart beating 
against the beach. 

Beauty still seeks me out ; it 
mounts and roams, 
Following me from combes and 
singing rills, 

Where there are fields and lamps 
of little homes 

Like meteors fallen on the misty 
hills. 

London will close me round ; a 
myriad things 

Shall fill the questing days and 
nights, but now 

I cannot quite put by the sweep 
of wings 

Above moist earth, about a 
furrowed plough. 

© 

News From School 

Oere are two items of news from a 
school in Shakespeare’s county, 
Packwood Haugh at Hockley Heath. 
Christopher Studdert-Kennedy writes: 
Canon Sharrock of Drifield is about 92 and 
is still doing duty at the vicarage Drifield, 
East Yorkshire. It is marvellous the amount 
of work he does, and he raised a tremendous 
lot of money to save his schools a few years ago- 
Richard Hardy writes: 

A little while ago I went to the service in 
Cheltenham College Chapel, and a nice white 
dove came in and sat on one of the angels 
on the organ and cooed. I thought it was 
very nice. 

About six weeks ago I had an operation, 
and so I have to “ stay put ” for a year. 

Last Christmas my guinea-pig and rabbit 
were stolen. 

We send our warmest wishes to 
those young men Canon Sharrock and 
Richard Hardy and Christopher : may 
all their dreams come true. 

© 

The Happiest Heart 

Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 

And kept the humble way. 

The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown ; 

Ay, none shall hang so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 

The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest. 

John Vance Cheney 
© * 

The Fighter 

Here lies a young soldier whom all 
most applaud, 

He fought many battles at home and 
■ abroad. 

But the fiercest fight he ever was in 
Was the battle of self and the con¬ 
quest of sin. 

On the grave of a soldier of 
Inkennan in Frant Churchyard 


Peter Puck 
Wonts To Know 



If rubber shares 
will rebound 
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What Was done in 17 Hours 


WORK FOR EVERY 
MAN 

LET US GET ON WITH IT 

The Little Country That Shows 
Us the Way 

BULGARIA’S PEACE ARMY 

Society has an obvious duty to its 
workers, and we count it fortunate that 
in 1912, rather more than two years 
before the war broke out, the British 
Government introduced a system of 
Unemployment Insurance. 

The nation has greatly benefited by 
this legislation, for it has prevented dis¬ 
tress and the breaking-up of hundreds of 
thousands of homes. What is now wanted 
is that we should set up a permanent 
organisation charged with the supreme 
duty of seeing that there is Work for 
Every Man. 

• We urge that this is possible because 
there is always plenty of work waiting 
to be done. There is always more work 
to do than workers to do it. 

No Need To Invent Work 

Therefore it should not be supposed 
that we are suggesting that work should 
be created specially for the purpose. 
There is no need for invention of work. 

We recently pictured a Minister of 
Employment creating a splendid organi¬ 
sation, with a central executive and 
local Work Committees in every district. 
These bodies would always have before 
them the needs of their districts, and 
would prepare plans for execution when 
opportunity offered, as it offers now. 

As soon as men become unemployed 
in any district they would be brought 
into national service which would be 
also local service. Instead of wasting 
their days in idleness they would find 
themselves with opportunity to do good 
work. As long as the Unemployment 
Fund continued every man would work 
out the equivalent of his benefit pay. 

Soldiers of Peace 

Instead of drawing what is often un¬ 
fairly called a dole men ■would be paid 
for work done and would feel that they 
were working out their benefit. 

We can also imagine able-bodied men 
given opportunity to serve outside their 
locality. These might constitute a 
National Labour Corps, and well we 
might call them Soldiers of Peace. 

We are indebted to Lady Muir, 
daughter of M. Stancioff, formerly 
Bulgarian Minister in London, for some 
interesting details of a most successful 
organisation, the Labour Army of Bul¬ 
garia, which has been organised for 
purposes of national reconstruction. 

Bulgaria was one of the nations de¬ 
feated in the war, and very hard terms 
were dictated to her. She is cut off from 
the sea and put on a compulsory peace 
footing, being almost entirely disarmed. 

Bulgaria has had the sense to substi¬ 
tute a Peace Army for a War Army. 

Public Labour Service 

Under the Ministry of Public Works 
every able-bodied citizen is called to 
service. Both men and women are 
liable, but in practice only the men are 
called. All Bulgarian young men become 
liable at 18 to serve for eight months in 
a Labour Company. All adult men have 
to do public labour service every year 
for a period not exceeding three weeks ; 
in practice this seldom exceeds ten days. 
Thus there is a double service—the 
eight months given at 18 and the short 
service given each year in later years. 

Every year 45,000 young men reach 
the Labour ■ Service age, and there are 
about 750,000 adults who give the short 
service every year. 

When a young man is called up he is 
disciplined for a week and equipped 
with a cap bearing the motto Work for 
Bulgaria. He works without , pay for 
eight months, taking holiday on Sundays 
and feast days. Such Labour Soldiers do 
all sorts of work, including land reclama¬ 
tion, road work, afforestation, brick- 


A new railway bridge has been rolled 
into position in remarkable circum¬ 
stances. Few bigger jobs of the kind 
have been known in the British Isles. 

It took place' near Buxton, in that 
narrow valley where the Wye River and 
the highroad to Buxton run side by side 
and are crossed at an awkward angle by 
a railway line. The iron bridge that 
carries the line, built about 1850, was 
condemned, and about three months 
ago workmen set up two temporary 
steel trestles by the old bridge and 
began to build a new one on the trestles. 

When finished the new bridge rvas 
80 feet long and weighed 700 tons. 


Continued from the previous column 
making, building, nursery-gardening, 
horticulture/a certain amount of manu¬ 
facturing, and many other things. The 
general result is said to be not only 
great profit to Bulgaria .as a nation, but 
excellent training and discipline for the 
young men. In short, Bulgaria is teach¬ 
ing its young people respect for work 
and how to work. 

It is splendid to read of the King of 
Bulgaria reviewing a Peace Army, armed 
not with rifles, but with spades and picks, 
and saying to them : 

Remember that every stroke of your 
picks and axes contributes to the recovery 
of Young Bulgaria. 

The children of Bulgaria are made an 
organic part of this great peace scheme. 
They work for a certain number of days 
each year for their country, and are thus, 
as it were, initiated into work and into 
the understanding and necessity for 
work. They are taught that love for 
their country means working for their 
country. There is no hardship imposed 
on the children. They naturally fall 
into their place in the common effort. 
Thus Bulgaria is in a very real 


The dramatic moment came early one 
morning when the engineers began to 
smash up the old bridge. They had 
cranes which took the discarded iron¬ 
work and dropped it piece by piece into 
the river. When the last bit of the old 
bridge had gone the great rolling-in began. 

Foot by foot the bright new steel 
bridge was rolled along the trestles to 
the place where the old bridge had been. 
It took not quite three-quarters of an 
hour to roll it into place, and then began 
the bolting-in. Midday saw that finished, 
and late in the afternoon trains passed 
over the new bridge. The line had only 
been closed for 17 hours. 


sense undergoing national reconstruction; 
through these great efforts she is 
acquiring railways, electrical lines, roads, 
fertile lands, which otherwise would 
never have been hers. 

Returning to our own case, it is very 
sad to think that we have over two 
million persons wholly unemployed and 
hundreds of thousands more partly 
unemployed, and that these people, 
through no fault of their own, are being 
maintained in idleness because we have 
not the intelligence and enterprise to 
organise ourselves as a nation. 

The time is passing when great com¬ 
munities can afford to live without plan 
or method. If we do so we must periodic¬ 
ally come to distress and misfortune. 
We need continuous plan, not spasmodic 
effort. Let us have our Minister of 
Employment, and let every person who 
falls out of work be given opportunity to 
serve the nation in return for proper 
maintenance. When work was thus 
organised, the difficulty about unemploy¬ 
ment benefit, especially what is called 
“ transitional benefit,” would disappear, 
for no man or woman could be reproached 
with being a burden to the State. 


A GALLANT SCOT 

MacGregor laird and 
HIS DREAM 

Opening the Gates of the Niger 
100 Years Ago 

BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT 
CHAPTER OF HISTORY 

We are all looking forward to better 
times. I hope that this year, which marks 
the centenary of MacGregor Laird’s first 
expedition to West Africa, will also mark 
the return of prosperity to world trade. 

The Prince of Wales 

Liverpool has been remembering her 
past and the hand she had in opening 
up trade in Africa, and that brave man, 
MacGregor Laird, without whose first 
steps Nigeria, the greatest of our Pro¬ 
tectorates in Africa, would never have 
been founded. 

He was a Scot, hard as nails and of. 
high purpose and great vision. He was 
the youngest son of a famous ship¬ 
builder of Birkenhead and was born at 
Greenock in 1808. 

A Thrilling Story 

When he was 22 he was thrilled by 
the story of two men who had dis¬ 
covered the mouth and part of the lower 
course of the Niger These were some 
merchants in Liverpool eager to open 
up the river, stop the traffic with slaves, 
and establish trade with Africa. They 
formed the African Inland Company, 
with MacGregor as a leading man, and 
planned an expedition. 

MacGregor had already had some 
experience of shipbuilding with his 
father. In the Laird yards they laid 
down two small paddlewheel steamers, 
built for navigating the Niger. One, of 
55 tons, became famous as the first iron 
vessel to make an ocean voyage. 

Just a hundred years ago the expe¬ 
dition sailed from Milford Haven. 
Three months after sailing, Laird found 
himself at the mouth of the Niger; 
but the captain and the second en¬ 
gineer were dead of fever, and Laird 
had to take the ship and the brig 
across the bar. The vessels made their 
way up the waters, and Laird decided 
to stop at the confluence of the Niger 
with the Benue and make a base there. 

A Too Friendly King 

But before the brave little steamers 
had churned their way up the river a 
fever struck the expedition. Thirteen of 
Laird’s men were dead in seven days. 

’Laird himself was seriously attacked, 
and never to the end of his days quite 
recovered. But he went on. He left 
his ship stuck on a sandbank, put out 
in a small boat, and ascended a stream 
seeking Fundah, whose king he hoped 
to be friendly with. 

The king was too friendly. He would 
not let Laird go ; neither would he make 
a promise to trade with him. He kept 
him as a curiosity. Laird was practi¬ 
cally a prisoner for weeks, and then, in 
desperation, he suddenly discharged 
four two-pound rockets, terrified king 
and natives out of their wits, and in the 
confusion made his escape. 

Faith of a Pioneer 

He reached his vessel again, got her 
off the sandbank, and decided that he 
had better take home what remained 
of the expedition and begin again by- 
and-by. He returned to Liverpool on 
New Year’s Day in 1834. 

Such was the first attempt to open up 
the Niger and carry British commerce 
and ideals into a savage country. The 
rest of Laird’s life was passed in strenu¬ 
ous efforts to develop African trade. 
More of the river -was navigated, but 
while he was planning an expedition, in 
1861, he died, aged 52. He had started 
the great work and made further ex¬ 
ploration possible, and the day came 
when his wildest dreams were fulfilled. 
He had the pioneer’s faith and could 
look forward to this day before he died. 


At the North Kent Pageant 



One of the best pageants for many years was that directed by Mr Frank Lascelles at Bexley, 
where 4000 North Kent players took part. We show the Black Prince and his wife Joan 
in the grounds in which they spent their honeymoon 600 years ago. 
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A WOMAN WHO 
GAVE HER LIFE 

MARGARET McMILLAN 

Like a Florence Nightingale of 
Our Own Time 

THE FRIEND OF THE 
LITTLE POOR 

Margaret McMillan, Prophet and Pioneer. 

By Albert Mansbridge (Dent 6s). 

Everybody who buys Dr Mansbridge’s 
interesting book will be Helping forward 
one . of Miss McMillan’s most cherished 
experiments. All. the profits of this 
story of her life are being given to the 
Camp School at Deptford, which was 
left, when she died last year, practically 
without funds. - ■ 

Margaret McMillan and her sister 
Rachel were left orphans when they 
were barely grown up. They had no 
money and no influence, and yet 
Margaret, helped by her sister, accom¬ 
plished almost impossible things. 

She earned her living as a governess 
and then as companion. Politics inter¬ 
ested her. She became a Socialist, 
and began to make speeches and write 
articles and books. 

Symbol in the Market Square 

In 1893 she was asked to go to live 
at Bradford and work for the party. 
She and Rachel arrived there on a 
stormy - November night, and as if it 
were a symbol of the work before them 
they saw the statue of Richard Oastler, 
the anti-slavery advocate, shining in 
the rain in the market square with two 
black aiid bowed little mill-workers 
standing at his knee. 

When inspecting schools at Bradford 
Margaret noticed how many of the 
children were often too ill or hungry 
to attend to their classes. What was 
the. use, she. thought, of the State 
spending fortunes on costly school 
buildings and teachers salaries if the 
children were not well enough to receive 
t proper benefit from the teaching ? 

Battling For the Baths 

At one of the schools she saw the 
children playing in a little old swimming- 
bath and was horrified to see how dirty 
they were. After three years of fighting 
she managed to have some baths 
put up at this school as an experiment. 
The children had regular baths and at 
once their health began to improve. 

She next fought almost frenziedly for 
the regular medical inspection of school- 
children. At last, in 1894, the first 
recorded medical inspection of a school 
was held at Bradford. 

Early in this century she came to 
London, and here she fought incessantly 
for her ideas of reform. 

She soon discovered that the medical 
inspection of schoolchildren was of no 
use without treatment. She made the 
experiment of organising a clinic. In 
1908 there were about three clinics in 
England. By r930 there were over 
1700. 

Camps For Boys and Girls 

At Deptford Margaret McMillan 
started- a health centre, with dental 
equipment, to serve several schools. 
But the good work was defeated by the 
terrible home conditions of the children. 

, This did not make her give up. She 
started camps for boys and girls,, with 
baths attached, so that they might sleep 
out in the open air. 

Perhaps her best-known service to 
children was the Nursery School Move¬ 
ment. _Very small children spend nine 
hours a day at these centres.' They are 
given baths, three good meals, and 
spend the time in rest and play. 

One of the last triumphs was the 
opening of a training college at Deptford, 
where students of many lands qualify 
for service in Nursery Schools. 

Very fittingly has Margaret McMillan 
been called the Florence Nightingale of 
our time. 


AFTER THE EXAM 

THE STUDENT OF GREAT 
COURAGE 

The Chance That Came For 
Him To Conquer 

THINGS THAT MATTER MORE 

Here is a story from Stanford Uni¬ 
versity in California which will appeal 
to C.N. readers who have lately experi¬ 
enced the throes of examinations. 

One day lately a student was eagerly 
reading the examination results, and 
dismay came into his face when he 
reached the bottom, for his name was 
not on the list of graduates. His long 
months of work had been in vain, and 
this was all the harder because he had 
only failed in one branch of his examina¬ 
tion for the honours degree. 

He wandered disconsolately toward 
the beach, thinking of the disappoint¬ 
ment the news would give his people. 
His vacation would be spoiled, and there 
seemed to be no silver lining to the cloud. 

He looked up, and was startled to see 
a crowd of people on the beach. Even 
the local firemen were there, and presently 
he saw the cause of the excitement. 

Into the Raging Surf 

It was rough weather, and some way 
out at sea a boy bather was in trouble. 
Of all those who watched his frantic 
struggles none was able to help him. 

Very soon the student had forgotten 
his own trouble. If he had not time to 
throw off his clothes, he discarded some¬ 
thing much more hampering, and that 
was self. 

Plunging into the raging surf he 
beat his way through the breakers and 
reached the boy, who was exhausted to 
the point of sinking. Although the 
student was a strong swimmer he liad a 
desperate struggle, but he won through 
and brought the boy to shore. 

Then he remembered his unhappiness, 
but somehow things no longer seemed 
so black. He might have failed in his 
examination, but here was something he 
could do which would probably have 
been too difficult for the successful 
students. And if he had passed the 
examination he might not have saun¬ 
tered down to the beach and the boy 
would have been drowned. 

Theory Not Everything 

Comforted by these thoughts he went 
back to collect his books before starting 
for home. 

Something made him look again at the 
list of graduates. Was he dreaming ? 
His name was there—among those who 
had won an honours degree! 

His bewilderment did not last long. 
Everybody he met congratulated him 
on his heroism, and he discovered that 
after the rescue of the boy the news had 
quickly spread through the town. 

It came to the ears of the university 
authorities, who thought again and 
considered that theory is not every¬ 
thing, and that in this case courage 
had made up for the lack of certain 
knowledge, perhaps about botany or 
some technical branch of learning, 
which was of not much use in saving a 
life in danger. 

So they overlooked this plucky 
student’s failure and decided that he had 
passed the examination after all, and in 
his absence his name was added to the 
list of graduates. 

Knowledge is great, but there are 
things that matter more. 

A toy balloon sent up at Thames 
Ditton was returned from Gibraltar, 
1000 miles away. 

An Irishman at Dallignan in Kilros- 
santv has died in the house he was born 
in 100 years ago. 

A woman has been fined at Ashford in 
Kent for throwing a newspaper from a 
passing motor coach. -• 


A NEW SHIP CANAL 

America and Canada 
Join Forces 

ELECTRIC POWER IN 
ABUNDANCE 

The Great Lakes of North America 
are to be so linked with the Atlantic 
that ocean-going steamers can sail 
across them, entering through a 27- 
feet deep canal. 

For many years traders in the heart 
of this great continent have longed for a 
great canal which would bring them 
nearer to the markets of the world, and 
at long last Canada and the United 
States have signed a Treaty which will 
bring it to pass. 

This Treaty deals with the inter¬ 
national section of a new canal which 
will link the St Lawrence with Lake 
Ontario and bring Chicago 600 miles 
nearer to London. 

Vast Undertakings 

The bigger of the two schemes 
advocated has been selected as it will 
prove less expensive in the long run. 
There will be two navigation canals 
along the boundary between Ontario 
and New York State, for Canada will 
build a 25-feet dam at Crysler Island 
and the United States will build locks 
and a 60-feet dam on her side at Barn¬ 
hart Island. These vast undertakings 
are necessary because of an 85-feet drop 
in the river level. 

Canada will spend over £ 7,000,000 
and the United States over £48,000,000. 

A further boon to Canada is that a vast 
electrical undertaking will get water¬ 
power from the scheme which will 
provide Ontario with a million horse¬ 
power. Even more electric power will 
be available on the American side. 

The agriculture and industry of the 
Middle-Western States will derive great 
benefit,-and the cheapening of production 
and transport in the future will help 
not only Canada and the United States, 
but the whole world. 

Once again have the two English- 
speaking nations of the New World 
shown how to work together for their 
mutual peace and prosperity. 

TINKERING WITH THE 
GREAT CRISIS 
Small Amount of Relief 
Schemes 

The report of the Unemployment 
Grants Committee, which has now 
adjourned indefinitely because it has no 
more to do, shows how little work has 
been put in hand by way of substituting 
useful employment for the payment 
of unemployment benefit. 

The report for a period of 15 months 
shows that during that time the schemes 
of work approved had a value of 
£35,000,000. To realise how little this 
is in relation to our enormous population 
we have to remind ourselves that our 
population is 46 millions, so that the 
schemes represent only about 15s per 
head of the population. v * 

This form of effort has now been 
brought to an . end, which seems a 
method of saving hardly calculated to 
improve the national position, for when 
useful works are discouraged the number 
of unemployed is correspondingly in¬ 
creased and more doles have to be paid. 


CATCHING THE SHIP 

When the White Star liner Doric left 
Liverpool after a quick turn round, on 
the third of a series of 12-day cruises to 
the Mediterranean, one passenger missed 
the boat train, and with the aid of two 
fast cars and an aeroplane caught. the 
ship with two'minutes to spare." 

He travelled by car to Hendon,' 
where an aeroplane was chartered, 
landed at Speke near Liverpool shortly 
after half-past five, and reached the 
Princes Stage by car. 
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NEW NURSERY AT 
THE ZOO 

DIANA AGAIN IN THE 
LIMELIGHT 

Mice Who Pull Their Beds 
To Pieces 

FAT TAILS AND LONG 
WHISKERS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Diana, the Zoo’s old pygmy hippo¬ 
potamus, is again presiding over a 
nursery, for she has become the mother 
of a fine healthy daughter. 

The baby animal is just a miniature 
edition of her plump mother and very 
like a quaint little black pig. - For the 
first f^w days after her arrival she 
remained hidden with Diana in their 
sleeping-den, for the old hippo was 
inclined to be rather nervous and fussy ; 
but now the mother and baby are often 
to be seen swimming about in the pond. 

During the last few years baby 
pygmy hippos have become quite a 
familiar sight in the menagerie, but 
Diana’s offspring naturally demands 
special attention, since she is such a 
well-known Zoo favourite. 

Mischievous Little Rodents 

Diana has been in the Gardens for 
over nineteen years. She managed to 
survive the lean years of the war, when 
the only food obtainable for her con¬ 
sisted of leavings from the refreshment 
rooms, and for a long period she was the 
only one of her kind in the menagerie. 
Her new daughter is her second baby, 
but Diana’s first child just missed being 
the first baby pygmy hippo to be born 
at the Zoo as Jean, the pygmy hippo 
now spending, her summer months at 
Whipsnade, presented the Zoo with a 
son some weeks earlier.. 

The Zoo’s collection of, harvest mice 
have been proving rather extravagant 
inmates of the Rodent House. In 
order to make them feel at home these 
tiny rodents were provided with little 
round baskets in which to nest, but 
owing to their destructive habits the 
mice pulled their “ beds ” to pieces at 
an alarming rate and cost the Zoo about 
seven shillings a week in baskets alone. 

As a result these examples of Britain’s 
smallest mammals were told they would 
have to economise, and this has been 
done by scrapping the tiny baskets and 
using straw- wrappers discarded from 
bottles in the catering department in 
their place. 

Making the Best of It 

Apparently the " mice are just as 
satisfied with the straw wrappers, for 
they cheerfully pull one to pieces each 
night and slumber comfortably in the 
remaining ones by day. 

New arrivals in this section of the 
menagerie are four fat-tailed desert 
mice, delightful little creatures with 
twitching long whiskers and,' as their 
name suggests, queer fat tails which 
get fatter and fatter if the mice overeat. 

Other newcomers at the Zoo are a 
baby chimpanzee and eight ostriches. 
The- ostriches are intended for Whip¬ 
snade, but are to spend a short time at 
Regent’s Park to get acclimatised. 

- Last year, when Whipsnade was 
opened, two ostriches were sent down, 
but though they ran about their paddock 
for a week or two they soon found the 
country zoo too damp for them and 
died. This time, however, the Zoo has 
acquired young, birds, and it is hoped 
that they will.take more kindly to the 
conditions at Whipsnade. 


PREPARING FOR A GREAT 
ADVENTURE 

One of our flying men, Mr Mollison, 
is preparing for an Atlantic flight both 
ways. ■ It is his greatest adventure of 
all, he says, and he has been preparing 
for it by smoking but little and avoiding 
alcohol altogether , 
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The Holiday Month of August Comes Round Once More 



Making sand-castles ini Devon 



Ready fop a bathe 


A day in the open air 



The motor caravan, a home on wheels 



Singing along the road to camp 




A canoe on a calm sea 


On a cruise to the Mediterranean 


A ride on the beach 



Breakfast-time in a Guide camp 


In the harvest field 


Yachting on the Thames 


We all have our own ideas about the best way of spending the holidays, as these pictures suggest. The seaside still draws most of us, but every year there are more people who discover the 
joys of camping or walking or motoring or cruising. Even London is an attractive holiday resort for those who live far away from it. 
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WHERE THERE IS 
NO INCOME TAX 

Kenya and Its Money 
Problem 

SOMETHING LIKELY TO 
BE DONE 

However occupied our Government 
may be in its contacts with the big 
countries of the world it does not relax 
in its duty of helping forward content¬ 
ment and civilisation among the races 
in the smaller colonies under the Flag. 
The report of Lord Moyne on the finance 
problem in Kenya is evidence of this. 

''I Readers of the C.N. will recall our 
article on the committee’s report on the 
proposed union of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika, our three colonies in East 
Africa. This union, which would have 
led to self-government, was opposed by 
the natives, and the British Govern¬ 
ment felt that the time had not arrived 
for them to give up their trusteeship. 

Hut-Tax Condemned 

That report revealed a danger of the 
interests of the natives being subordi¬ 
nated to those of the white settlers, and 
the evidence on taxation showed that 
■ matters were, not satisfactory. 

Accordingly Lord ‘ Moyne was sent 
out to report independently on this 
matter, and he has made some very 
interesting comments on the situation 
in Kenya. 

. - The most striking of all to dwellers in 
these islands is that no income tax is 
levied in Kenya, a poll-tax of 30s being 
the only direct taxation paid by the 
Europeans. 

The adult native pays either this 
poll-tax or a hut-tax of 12s a hut. 
This form of taxation is condemned in 
the report, as it leads to the overcrowd¬ 
ing of the huts and an increase of 
disease. These two taxes supply about 
a third of the revenue and Customs 
duties supply another third. 

An Unbalanced Budget 

For the past three years the Budget 
has not been balanced and the Kenya 
Government has cut down expenses, 
Lord Moyne supports the criticism that 
it is the native who has suffered under 
the axe more than the European. The 
Indian immigrants have suffered too in 
the lack of educational facilities. 

Both Africans and Indians claim that 
the disparity between the education of 
their children and of those of the Euro¬ 
peans is now more unfair than ever. 

Medical service has also been cut 
down, and Lord Moyne declares that 
expenditure for direct native medical 
services has been unduly reduced. 

The real grievance is that more money 
is contributed by the native to the 
common pool in proportion to what he 
receives than by the European. 

To remedy this Lord Moyne advocates 
an income tax, and the establishment 
under the Governor of a new body called 
the Native Betterment Committee which 
will receive half the direct native taxa¬ 
tion and use that money for the natives. 

OUR FRIENDS THE TREES 

The trees of Paris, beloved by citizens 
and visitors alike, have an increasingly 
hard time. 

Old friends like the chestnuts, with 
their stately candles Of spring, have 
given way to hardier trees like the plane, 
but even these have frequently to be 
replaced. 

The ponderous cart, looking like a 
product of some ancient civilisation, is a 
strange sight as it mixes with the latest 
inventions of our own, but is becoming 
increasingly familiar. It crawls along, 
bearing a new tree complete with sway¬ 
ing branches, rising from an enormous 
ball of soil encasing the root, and crawls 
back again carrying the latest victim of 
the fumes of modern transport. 

The planting of mature grown trees 
lias happily become an exact science. 


ITU’S TEMPLE 
Church Built By Lepers 

A FINE ACHIEVEMENT 
IN WEST AFRICA 

An astonishing thing has happened at 
Itu in South Nigeria. 

Four years ago this place was a 
wilderness of gloomy forest. Then 
miracles were worked by the axe and 
the spade. Trees were cut down, clear¬ 
ings made, and a colony of 900 lepers 
was founded near the Cross River. 

This is not all. Out of God’s common 
gifts of clay, palm leaf, green stick,- and 
creeper the lepers have built themselves 
a church in the heart of the colony. 
Inspired by the new hope that has been 
given to them since they came to the 
colony they have excelled themselves 
in the work. The pulpit and font are 
built entirely of clay, and so well have 



The Church Fashioned by Leper Hands 


they been moulded, polished, and 
varnished that a European visitor asked 
what British firm had supplied them. 

Leper carpenters also made a beautiful 
Communion table of native wood. 
The long benches are of clay, also 
polished like black marble, and high 
over all spreads a great mat roof. 

It is a remarkable sight to see the 
leper worshippers, the women on one 
side and the men on the other. In vivid 
contrast to the sea of dark faces are the 
scarlet tunics and the brass instruments, 
glittering with light, -of the leper band, 
which with soft, slow notes, never too 
insistent, leads the praise. There is 
always an unmistakable note of joy 
in the singing, and many Bibles rustle 
as the lesson is read in some of the many 
languages spoken by the congregation 
(for over 900 lepers come from scattered 
villages in far-distant places). 

A visitor who has seen their church 
sends us this description. He thinks 
this building, fashioned in beauty by 
leper hands, must surely be acceptable 
to Him Who first brought hope to lepers. 


THE PURSE ON FOUR LEGS 

The currency question has been raised 
again. Why should gold, silver, copper, 
and paper be the only symbols for 
wealth ? 

Mr Herbert Vivian has just been say¬ 
ing that when he was in Abyssinia in 
1900 he made one journey with a mule 
laden with nothing but his small change. 
Was ever a bigger purse, we wonder, 
than this four-legged one ? 

In those days bars of salt were used 
as small change. Four bars eight inches 
long went to the Maria Theresa dollar, 
worth a little less than two shillings. 

Mr Vivian says that there was only 
one disadvantage : the bars tended to 
dissolve under heavy rain. 

But then all money has a horrid trick 
of melting away, whether it is carried in a 
pocket or on mule back. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Portrait by Lawrence . . . £997 

Silver-gilt salt cellar, 15S5 . . £-715 

Portrait by Gainsborough . . £-609 - 

Elizabethan stoneware jug. . . £85 

18th-century lacquer chest . . £73 

A silver caster, 1719 • . • £20 


THE HIDDEN 
PICTURE 

Surprise Behind a Panel 

STORY OF AN OLD 
CHATEAU 

France lias had a great surprise. She 
feels like a schoolboy who discovers in 
an old treasure box, among the stamps 
and ammonites and birds eggs of former 
days, a piece of gold. 

There is a little old chateau at Cape 
Gris Nez which had, till the other day, 
a panelled room. Panelling has just re¬ 
turned to fashion, yet the panelling has 
just been taken down. Can it be, we 
wonder, that the owner of the chateau 
is not rich, and that he had received a 
good offer for his panelling ? 

A much greater treasure was found 
behind it. On the wall appeared a pic¬ 
ture of the Wise Men offering their gifts 
to the Christ Child. 

" Where have I seen it before ? ” 
people asked themselves. “ Oh, of course, 
at the Louvre 1 ” 

But the hidden picture is not a copy 
of flic one at the Louvre. It is the other 
way about J 

M. Carrierc-Belleuse, who is perhaps 
the greatest authority on the subject, 
says that the picture at Cape Gris Nez 
is the original by Nicolas Poussin, and 
was painted in 1633. 

A Copy at Dulwich 

Strange to say, some years ago the 
chateau was occupied by M. Dujardin 
Beaumetz, Minister of Fine Arts, who 
lived in it without guessing that a 
treasure was hidden behind the panelling. 

Poussin was a Frenchman whose 
spiritual home was Italy, and as soon as 
he could this lover of the great Italian 
painters made his way to Rome, where 
he lived many years and where he died 
in 1665. 

Louis the Thirteenth invited him to 
his Court, and Richelieu commissioned 
him to paint the famous Bacchanalian 
Dance now in the National Gallery ; but 
in spite of king and cardinal Poussin left 
his native land again three years later 
for love of Italian pictures. He married 
a woman who had befriended him in 
trouble and nursed him through an ill¬ 
ness, and Poussin adopted her brother as 
his son. 

In the little art gallery in a country 
lane at Dulwich, a mile or two from 
Charing Cross, is a copy of the Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi, the picture just dis¬ 
covered at Cape Gris Nez. 

JULES JUSSERAND 
A Man Who Looked Like 
Shakespeare 

Jules Jusserand has died in Paris, an 
old man of 77, and has left many people 
on both sides of the Atlantic sorrowing. 

He was a Lyons man, educated at 
the universities of Lyons and Paris, 
and he became a great historian and a 
gifted diplomat. 

He was a little man, with large 
bright _ eyes, pointed moustache and 
beard,’ and round bald head ; and he 
often reminded people of the portraits 
of Shakespeare. America remembers 
him well, for he was French Ambassador 
to the United States for 22 years, only 
resigning in 1924. He had a great gift 
of friendship and a tranquil way of 
getting through work without any fuss: 
strolling through life. Someone said. 

England remembers him because he 
was a keen student of English history, 
and wrote on our literature from Piers 
Plowman to Shakespeare and beyond. 
He was always attracted by medieval 
history and wrote about 40 years ago 
one of the most delightful books ever 
published on English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages, Most of his 
books were for students of history; 
this was for everybody. 
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TREASURE-HUNTERS 
OF THE SEA 

More Work For the 
Artiglio 

GOLD HIDDEN IN CHEESE 

The first chapter of one of the most 
wonderful stories of modern times has 
barely come to its thrilling end with the 
discovery in the sunken Egypt of trea¬ 
sure almost beyond belief. Now we are 
told that an equally exciting Chapter 
Two is to start, and may be followed by 
many others. 

Full fathoms deep in many places lie 
the wrecks of once beautiful ships sunk 
by submarines. There were rich cargoes 
in many of them which had to be aban¬ 
doned when they were sorely needed. 

All the world has been watching the 
dogged persistence of the rnen of the 
Artiglio, and their success' has inspired 
Holland to set them the formidable 
task of exploring the wreck of the Dutch 
liner Tubantia, torpedoed-in the North 
Sea in 1917. 

A Million-Pound Cargo 

This sunken liner stole out of a 
German port with a mystery cargo, but 
there is strong belief that she contained 
- more than a million pounds of gold 
hidden in cheeses. Germany was des¬ 
perately sending this money to the 
United States to be spent, it is said, on 
propaganda to persuade the American 
nation to take the side of the German 
people against the Allies. 

Like many another cargo these 
golden cheeses . never arrived. Seven 
years ago an attempt was made to 
recover the gold, but it was abandoned 
as hopeless. 

Now that the intrepid men of the 
Artiglio are to undertake this new 
treasure-hunt there is .great hope that 
the much-needed gold will be discovered 
and put into circulation. 

In the Bay of Biscay lie many wrecks 
of ships containing treasure sunk by 
submarines, and it is expected that the 
Artiglio may salvage them and bring 
their secrets from the deep. 


A GOOD IDEA DAWNS ON 
THE CELERY MEN 

The march of machinery has now 
affected even celery. 

A machine has been invented and is 
in operation for the washing of this 
delectable vegetable. The celery trade 
is a big one, for 6000 acres are devoted 
to it, and most of the celery grown is 
sent to riiarket unwashed. It has now 
dawned upon the celery - growers that 
clean celery looks better than dirty celery. 

Not only so, but when celery is washed 
and properly wrapped it remains fresh 
and crisp. 

As hand-washing is so expensive the 
celery machine comes to the aid of the 
grower. This is simply a wheel, eight 
feet in diameter, revolving about three 
feet from the ground. The rim has 
spokes and hooks of rustless steel to 
hold the sticks of celery, which are 
sprayed by jets. The machine can wash 
in a day the produce of half an acre. 

This is excellent for the grower and 
not less excellent for the consumer. 


TWO CARS A MINUTE 

Fifteen thousand English workmen 
will presently be turning 500 tons of pig- 
iron into motor-cars, at the rate of two 
cars a minute, when Mr Ford’s new works 
at Dagenham are in full running order. 

English coal, 800 tons a day, will be 
used in the boilers, together with 1000 
tons a day of London refuse. 

That is indeed a stroke of genius, and 
is one of the results of the really scientific 
study of saving waste that is going on 
today in many powerful organisations. 

A thousand cars a day seems an 
incredible number to build, but three- 
quarters of them, if all goes well, will be 
sent to the Continent and the colonies. 
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THE EARTH IN A 
STREAM OF METEORS 

Wonderful Display To 
Look For Next Week 


L. N. P. 

A Look-Back To Wartime 

THE SOFT ANSWER THAT 
TURNS AWAY WRATH 


WHERE DO THEY COME FROM ? 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


/-.'Where the 

METEORS'.' 
radiate from 


■ fr 


The chief celestial event next week will 
be the Earth’s dash through a meteor 
stream, that of the famous Perseids. 
This will occur between August ioand 13. 

On one of these nights, most likely 
that of the 12th, our world will pass 
through the densest part of the stream, 
and quite a fine display may be expected 
providing the Earth 
does not pass through 
this part when it is 
daylight here in 
Britain or when the 
Moon is in evidence. 

The best time for 
observation will be 
in the early morn- 
I ing between 1 and 
i 4 o’clock, for then 
there will be no 
Moon to obscure the 
i meteors, and we on 
Thechie! star of Perseus, this side of the Earth 
showing the region from will be approaching 
which the meteors ap- the meteors almost 
pear to come , . . , 

head-on, just as an 

umbrella held facing the falling rain will 
get far more of the drops than would one 
held sideways to the direction of their fall. 

Nevertheless a few of the brightest 
of the meteors may possibly be seen 
between 10 and 12 o’clock, when the 
constellation of Perseus, whence they 
appear to come, is low down in the 
north-east. This, therefore, will be the 
region of the sky in which to look for 
them then ; but in the early morning 
Perseus will be high up in the east and 
later in the south-east, where numbers 
of the meteors should be seen. 

Last year, in favourable situations 
where no clouds intervened, over 500 
meteors were counted in about f.our 
hours between midnight and 4 o’clock 
in the morning ; this was on the nights 
of August 11 and 12, in America, where 
very good conditions prevailed in some 
localities. As many as 73 in an hour were 
seen in this country after midnight. 

It will thus be seen that the coming 
of these meteors is an annual event. 
One wonders how long they will continue 
to come ; for although each year the 
Earth’s atmosphere ‘‘ accounts for ” 
and absorbs millions of these particular 
meteors, yet still more come, and the 
problem arises: Whence comes this 
apparently inexhaustible store ? 

In the Path of a Comet 


It is known that those meteors which 
we hope to see consumed.by fire when 
they enter our Earth’s atmosphere next 
week were, 60 years ago, about 
3,500,000,000 miles away. This is 
approximately as far as they ever get. 
It is also known that these same 
meteors came somewhere comparatively 
near to our world about 124 years ago, 
and that, having then escaped the 
Earth’s attraction, they went their way 
into the depths of space, following in the 
path of a certain comet, called Tuttle’s, 
which last appeared in 1862 and is 
expected to reappear in 1985-6. 

The knowledge that these meteors 
originated in this particular comet takes 
us, however, only a step nearer the 
source of their existence, for comets are 
chiefly but concentrated masses of 
meteors, so the question resolves itself 
into : Whence come the comets ? The 
most satisfactory answer, and one for 
which there is the most evidence, 
originated with R. A. Proctor, the 
eminent astronomer of years ago. 

This answer is still held by Dr 
A. C. D. Crommelin, a leading authority 
on comets nowadays. It is that comets 
are the material ejected long ages ago 
in violent eruptions from the great 
planets, the Sun and possibly even the 
nearer stars in the case of the great 
comets.. y. F. M. 


An Oldham reader sends us a war 
story which we are sure will interest 
all Pioneers. 

Doing things by halves is not the 
way of Oldham people, and today this 
town is one of the strongest of our peace 
centres. 

But things were different in the bad 
old days of the war, said Mr Lieboldt 
at a meeting of the local branch of the 
Grown-ups League of Nations Union, 
and the same characteristic of these 
worthy people made things very awk¬ 
ward for him. 

As a German-born citizen, living in 
Oldham at the height of the war fever, 
he found himself in a difficult position, 
for the feeling of the townspeople was 
intensely bitter against anyone who 
happened to have been born in Germany. 

One day he was stopped in Curzon 
Street. A man seized him and said 
“ Lieboldt, I am going to kill you.” He 
looked up to the sky as if for guidance, 
and then said, threateningly, “ If you 
trv to escape me you shall die 1 

A Dangerous Moment 

It was a dangerous moment for Mr 
Lieboldt, who was defenceless, with no 
friends - near. He quietly prayed for 
help and, as he told his Oldham audience 
the other day, prayers have never 
failed him in a time of need. 

The man gripped him fiercely by the 
shoulders and said, " I know you have 
two sons in the war!” 

Mr Lieboldt went on praying, and 
suddenly a message seemed to come to 
him. He tapped the man on the 
shoulder and said, “ Be it on your 
conscience.” 

His enemy, whose face was ugly with 
hate, dropped his hands. Nothing 
happened, and he walked away. 

Another time Mr Lieboldt was in 
sore straits. During a wave of anti- 
German feeling a crowd about 500 
strong gathered outside his house. 
Carried away by fury, they might easily 
have killed him or set his : house on fire. 
Again he prayed silently, and then said 
to his wife “ I am going out to them.” 
She implored him not to risk his life, 
but he opened the door and faced the 
crowd. Nobody harmed him, and he 
passed safely down the road. Although 
Mr Lieboldt would not own it, his 
courage had appealed to the better 
nature of the Oldham people. 

Today nobody in Oldham despises 
Mr Lieboldt because he happens to 
have been bom in Germany. He is one 
of the most popular people in the town, 
and it is largely through his enthusi¬ 
astic work that the peace movement 
there has grown so strong. 

Stories like these must make every 
Pioneer determined to prevent such a 
state of things happening again among 
people who in normal life are good- 
natured and kindly folk. They can do 
much to prevent war by finding new 
members for the L.N.P., and so increase 
the great body of opinion now urgently 
calling on the nations to disarm. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : L.N.P., 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 

No L.N.P. letters to be 
sent to the C.N. Office. 

Each application 

me L.N.P. Badge should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 

Fields of strawberries were thrown 
open to the public in West Kent. 

Windsor is the only Berkshire town 
without a library and the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust are willing to 
give /200 toward providing one. 




15,000 BACKWARD 
CHILDREN 


HOW THEY WERE MADE 
INTO HEALTHY CITIZENS 


London’s Open-Air Schools 
Are 25 Years Old 


A GLORIOUS WORK WELL 
CARRIED ON 


It is just 25 years since the first 
open-air school in England for delicate 
and backward children was opened by 
the L.C.C. at Bostall Wood, Woolwich, 
011 ground kindly lent by the Royal 
Arsenal Cooperative Society. This 
Co-op, as such societies are called in the 
North, was very proud to lend the same 
grounds again for the half-jubilee cele¬ 
bration of the movement. 

A magnificent story of progress was 
told in a branch of work that the great 
world knows very little about. There 
were a hundred children who were 
quite unfit to be shut up in schools or 
classed with other children their own 
age in that first day school opened in 
1907. Very soon it had to take a bigger 
site at Charlton Park. 


Six Beautiful Acres 


There the school had six acres of 
meadow land and woods, beautifully 
rising above the surrounding country, 
with the Thames not far away and the 
fascinating traffic of the docks to be 
looked at on clear days. In one year 
the first school had grown to four. 

Most inspiring is the fact that by 
1927 there were over 60 open-air schools. 
Furthermore, in 1932 the L.C.C. could 
count 96 day schools and 47 residential 
schools ; in all, 15,000 children are cared 
for and taught. 

This is indeed a good thing to think 
about—15,000 delicate and backward 
children being made into healthy, happy 
youngsters, the citizens of tomorrow. 
Had the L.C.C. not made this noble 
venture this army of boys and girls 
would have been slinking and pining 
away in streets and poor homes, out 
of the grand current of the world’s work 
and hopes, condemned to stand aside 
and be backward all their lives. 

We do indeed wish this splendid 
venture God-speed to its jubilee. By 
then many of the workers whose 
devotion has made the schools a success 
may have passed on to where 

Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
For evermore are green. 

But the work will go on. 


SIX MONTHS OF TRADE 
Some Hopeful Signs 

Half the year’s trade is on record, 
and the Board of Trade shows that in 
January to June this year our imports 
were 360 million pounds, a fall of 58 
millions compared with the same period 
last year, while our exports of British 
goods were 187 millions, a fall of 12 
millions. Nearly the whole of the fall 
in imports was due to fewer importa¬ 
tions of manufactures, which fell by 43 
millions. 

In June there was a further great fall 
of 11 millions in imports, while exports 
actually rose by nearly £300,000. This 
rise in British exports was in spite of a 
further big fall in the exports of coal. 

The cotton trade figures show remark¬ 
able changes, imports being smaller and 
exports much greater. 

This is the most outstanding change 
shown in the returns. 

There has been a great revival in 
cotton exports, the gain last month as 
compared with the previous June being 
£724,000. 

Another remarkable feature in the June 
Trade Returns is a drop of £,000,000 
in the imports of iron and steel. 


This is a 
jolly drink 

DETER is an enthusiast for cold 
*• “ Ovaltine.” Both at home 

and on holiday—at mealtimes and 
during the gloriously happy hours 
on the sands—he is always ready for 
cooling, refreshing cold “ Ovaltine.” 
And Mother is pleased, for she 
knows that one of the great problems 
of summer-time is to cope with 
capricious hot-weather appetites. It 
is impossible to make children eat 
large meals, yet they need plenty of 
energy-giving nourishment to make 
good the energy they are so prodigal 
in spending. 

Cold “Ovaltine” is the ideal solu¬ 
tion of this problem. A delicious and 
refreshing beverage and, at the same 
time, brimful of the concentrated 
nourishment obtained from malt 
extract, fresh, liquid creamy milk, 
and new-laid eggs from our own and 
selected farms. 

Combinations of food substances 
containing a high percentage of 
added sugar to give them bulk and 
to cheapen the cost are not com¬ 
parable to “ Ovaltine.” 

“ Ovaltine ” is deservedly acknow¬ 
ledged as the best means of promot¬ 
ing Health, Strength and Vitality. 

OVA LTIN E 

Served COLD 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/1,1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P?4I 
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Players of the Centuries Look Down on Us as We Pass By 





KlW 


Tragedy and Comedy in Ancient Qreece 


St George 


Medieval Religious Drama 


Troubadour 


Joan of Arc 











ASM*##- 






Caesar and his processional car 


Gladiators butchered to make a Roman holiday 



Frenzied Bacchantes and Satyrs Jester, Columbine, Clown, and Harlequin Some characters from Shakespeare 



Bottom Translated Social Comedy Punch and Dog Toby Romance and Melodrama Revues and War Plays of our own time 


A noble addition to the outdoor sculpture gallery of London is this frieze on the Saville Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue. Many of the original models by the sculptor who has given this fine 
monument to London, Mr Gilbert Bayes, have been exhibited at the Royal Academy, where they earned for Mr Bayes the Royal Gold Medal for the best sculpture of last year. The ingenuity 
of modern science is here linked with the oldest of the arts, for the reliefs moulded by the hands of the artist have been cast in an artificial stone which will resist the impurities of London’s 
atmosphere better than the freestones that are crumbling all about us. The theme of this 129-feet-Iong frieze is Drama Down the Ages, with comedy and tragedy, romance and burlesque, 

Paganism and the Christian ideal, all speaking their messages to us as we pass by. 
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A BAG OF WOOL 
FOR ENGLAND 

The Lord Chancellor’s 
Seat 

AND SOME OF THE SAD 
THINGS ABOUT IT 

In the House of Lords the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor sits on a seat called the Woolsack, 
and this Woolsack is emblematical of 
our ancient wool industry and its import¬ 
ance to the nation. 

A bag of wool, as it were, represented 
; England. Wool always meant much to us. 
’ It is, therefore, a matter of serious 
: importance that the census taken in 
1930 shows such a serious reduction in 
the production of woollen and worsted 
cloths (a woollen cloth is made of short, 
carded wool; a worsted cloth is made of 
long, stronger, combed wool). 

Between 1924 and 1930 the quantity 
of yarns produced fell from 552 million 
to 371 million pounds. There was also 
a serious reduction in cloths. Whereas 
in 1924 the total value of all the manu¬ 
factures of wool was nearly ^187,000,000, 
in 1930 it had fallen to just under 
^106,000,000. The magnitude of these 
figures helps us to understand how im¬ 
portant the trade is to our country. There 
; was a prolonged stoppage of work in 
1930 which helped to reduce the figures. 

Things That Affect Us All 

So great has been the effect on employ¬ 
ment that between 1924 and 1930 
the persons employed in the woollen 
and worsted trades fell by 50,000. These 
. trades are carried on mainly in York¬ 
shire, but there are branches in the West 
of England and elsewhere. 

We have always to bear in mind that 
the unemployment in one industry 
reacts upou others. 

Thus in wool, as in cotton and coal 
and ships and iron and steel and other 
great trades, we have a record of decline 
which hits in some measure every 
activity of the country. 

Whether we know it or not, these 
things affect us all. We are all partners 
in the nation’s work, from the busiest 
to the laziest of us, and no man, woman, 
or child can escape the consequences of 
the distress which has afflicted the world. 

The remedy . is peace ; not merely 
peace in the sense of refraining from 
hostilities, but peace in the sense of 
world cooperation for beneficent ends. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Wliitefriars, London, E.C.4, one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

How Many Members Represent Scotland 
in Parliament ? 

There are 74 representatives in the House 
of Commons, and in the House of Lords 
there are 16 peers who arc elected by their 
fellow-peers of Scotland. 

What Was the Origin of the Rotarlan 
Movement ? 

This movement for mutual helpfulness 
and for raising the standard of conduct in 
business was founded in 1905 by Mr Paul 
Harris, a lawyer in Chicago. 

Where is the Valley of the Kings ? 

On the western bank of the Nile. The 
full name is the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings; in Arabic, Biban-al-Muluk. The 
tombs, hewn out of the living rock, are 
those of the kings who ruled Egypt from 
Thebes between about 1700 and 1050 n.c. 
There are really two valleys of this name, 
the eastern and western, with, west of them, 
the valley of the Tombs of the Oueens. 

What is the Meaning of the Phrase Eclipse 
First and the Rest Nowhere ? 

Something unbeaten. It is derived from 
a racehorse born on April 1, 1764, and called 
Eclipse because on that day there was an 
eclipse of the Sun. Between May, 1769, and 
October, 1770, he ran in 18 races and was 
never beaten. His skeleton is in the Royal 
Veterinary College, London. The phrase is 
applied by Macaulay to Boswell as biographer 
of Dr Johnson. 


A Lady in Lapland 

12 Hours in a Pulka 

It is the holiday season, the time when 
the fresh arrival at the boarding-house 
opens conversation by saying that it 
was a terrible journey. 

We could wish these grumblers a 
ride in a pulka ; never more would they 
grumble about a ride in a train. 

In her new book on Lapland Mrs Olive 
Chapman tells of many a twelve-hour 
drive in a pulka. 

A pulka is a snow canoe with a keel 
drawn by a reindeer. It holds one 
person. When it is going fast downhill 
it is very hard for the driver to keep 
his balance. 

Mrs Chapman often rolled out at the 
bottom when the pulka turned over. 
Then she had to keep hold of the reins 
and be dragged along the ground, or 
else leave go and lose reindeer, pulka, 
and all. 

To travel thus day after day and all 
day through Arctic cold really would 
entitle one to say that it had been a 
terrible journey. But the Lapps do not 
think so. ' • 


LONDON’S MILLIONS 
People Moving Farther Out 

The population of London is' still 
growing, according to the figures for 
last year’s census which have just been 
made available. 

For Greater London, an area roughly 
within. 15 miles of. Charing Cross, there 
has been an increase of 723,741 in ten 
years, making the population now 
8,203,942. .Yet while this increase has 
been taking place there has been a 
decrease of 87,520 in the population 
of the London County area, which 
now numbers 4,397,003. These figures 
indicate that Londoners are moving 
farther out from their work. The popu¬ 
lation of the City itself has decreased by 
nearly a fifth in ten years, and although 
the loss is not so severe the inner 
boroughs also show decreases, Holborn 
leading with a ten per cent reduction. 

Many outlying boroughs record big 
increases in population, notably Lewis¬ 
ham, with more than 26 per cent gain. 
This was largely due to the development 
of a London County Council housing 
estate in the district. 


WHO WAS DR JOHNSON ? 

: Born Lichfield, 1709- Died London, 1784 . 

Samuel Johnson owes immortality tc 
his disciple and biographer Boswell. 

The great literary dictator of his age 
would not he known to posterity as tho 
man he was but for his faithful hench¬ 
man, who mirrored his manners, ideas, 
and diction in a manner, which Johnson 
in his own writings quits failed to do. 

He was the son of a bookseller, 
afflicted, in spite of great physical 
strength, with a disease for which he was 
“touched” by Queen Anne. 

He made some attempts at being a 
schoolmaster but without success, and 
came to London accompanied by a pupil, 
David Garrick. 

During many years his life in London 
was one long struggle with adversity. 
He was still very poor when he projected 
his famous dictionary. The publisher 
agreed to pay him ^1575 for the entire 
■work. To complete it he had to employ 
six clerks, five of whom were Scotsmen. 
The dictionary was dedicated to Lord 
Chesterfield, whose discourtesy and neg¬ 
lect were noted in. a famous letter. 

During the closing portion of his life 
Johnson enjoyed a Government pension 
of ^300 a year, and became the centre 
of that literary circle which Boswell has 
rendered famous. He had no taste for 
music or pictures; he had many prej udices, 
and -was dogmatic and apt to browbeat 
those who crossed him. But he was one 
of the greatest figures of his age—a 
noble-hearted and lovable man, whose 
wise and witty sayings are to this day 
in all men’s mouths. 


The House of 
Sweet Scents 

Something New at Kew 

The Director of 'Kew Gardens has 
this summer had a happy idea. He has 
provided for the visitors to his Paradise 
something to appeal more to their sense 
of smell than to their sense of sight. 

Strange as it may seem our sense of 
smell is more deeply implanted in our 
natures than any other, and a beautiful 
scent as of a flower in a cottage garden 
will often evoke more happy memories 
than anything else we see, or hear. 

It is not, however, of flowers that the 
Director thought, but of those interest¬ 
ing plants whose leaves emit a fragrance 
of their own. When the spring flowers 
in the Alpine Plant House at Kew 
withered, he replaced them with pots 
containing plants from all quarters of the 
world which have an aroma in their 
leaves—pleasant or otherwise. 

Among the more familiar of our own 
friends of the garden are the thymes, 
rosemary, hyssop, and verbena ; and 
here, too, is the unpleasant wormwood 
and. the mint about, which opinions 
continue to be divided. 

Some of these plants are a source of 
our scents and are used in medicines., 
We think of our last winter’s cold when 
we pass the eucalyptus from Australia, 
the country which also contributes its 
golden wattle. 

It is, perhaps, a fortunate thing for 
the visitors that they are forbidden to 
bruise or crush these plants, for the 
retaliation of the wormwood, which 
multiplies its scent when crushed, 
would quickly empty the building. 

BREAD FOR ALL 
Why Not Arrange It ? 

It is an excellent thing that there 
have been no fewer than 16 international 
conferences on the world's wheat in the 
last two years. 

It is true that great results have not 
yet appeared, hut recognition of the fact 
that it is necessary for nations to put 
their heads together if they are to feed 
themselves properly is a hopeful thing. 

At the last conference it was proposed 
to organise international wheat exports 
upon a definite plan of rationing, but 
agreement was not reached. 

Some day there will doubtless be 
world agreement on all such matters, 
and for this end we must all hope and 
work. We can imagine a World Wheat 
Board summing up the world’s bread 
requirements and the world's agricul¬ 
ture and providing accordingly. ■ We 
all need bread. Why not arrange it ? 


AN OAK TREE A THOUSAND 
YEARS OLD 

An oak tree at Alloriville, Bellefosse, 
in the north of France, has just cele¬ 
brated its 1000th birthday. 

This famous tree is so big that nine 
men can barely encircle it with extended 
arms; and cut in its trunk are two 
chapels, one over the other, in which 
40 children can stand. A stairway leads 
round the tree to the upper chapel. 

The oak tree was regarded with 
veneration in the Middle Ages by the 
French, whose Gallic ancestors * wor¬ 
shipped with the Druids beneath its 
branches in the days before Christianity. 

RUSSIA EATING OUR 
HERRINGS 

Before the war Russia took an enor¬ 
mous quantity of British herrings, and 
wc are glad to report that this trade is 
reviving. 

At the beginning of this year we 
exported to Russia 37,000 barrels of 
last autumn’s herring catch. Now the 
Russian Government has ordered 100,000 
barrels of the catch of this summer. 

This is a great help to the British 
herring industry, which has been in 
rather a bad way. 


Mother's 



Nora says “ I like this Puffed Wheat with 
fruit, which mummy gives me for breakfast .” 
Mother is glad too, because she can serve 
this delicious cereal straight from the packet 
without any preparation or cooking in a 
stuffy kitchen. 



Now all the family enjoy a Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice breakfast. . . they like them 
both equally well, and for “ in between” 
snacks the kiddies love a handful from the 
“ Puffed ” grains packets which Alother 
always keeps handy. 

* *. * * 

A Quaker " Puffed ” breakfast is 
one habit that Mother encourages 
in the well-regulated household. 
There’s no doubt in her mind of 
the nourishment contained in the 
delicious grains of Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Wheat. Puffed Wheat is 
specially selected wheat puffed to 
a delicious crispness. Puffed Rice 
is just as delicious and good. The 
whole family enjoy these delightful 
no-trouble foods—ready to serve—• 
ready to eat. 


-■ Tv*G 


.> ^ Cl $ i 



★ This is the new “ Seal Krisp ” packet, 
which prevents any damp or variations 
in temperature affecting the contents. Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are made 
extra crisp by the new “ twice-crisping ” 
process, and the new packet keeps them so. 

PUFFED RICE 

ALSO 

PUFFED WHEAT 

AJadeand Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd.,Lcndcn. 
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THE SEEKERS 


Serial Story by 

Martin Cobb 


CHAPTER 9 

The Man Who Knows 

As Professor Carrington blurted out his 
** warning everyone- in the room turned 
to look at him with astonishment. 

Keith and Jerry stood watching him 
closely. The man was actually pale with 
feeling, and he stared at the alabaster vase 
in Sir William’s 'hands as if he longed to 
snatch it away. However, he made an 
obvious effort to control himself, and after 
a moment turned away with a laugh. 

" These sealed jars that have lain thou¬ 
sands of years unopened are often danger¬ 
ous,” he said. ” I have myself had experi¬ 
ence with them in excavating Egyptian 
tombs.” 

The talk turned on Egypt, Sir William 
replaced the case in the glass cabinet, and 
the-company went in to dinner. Keith and 
Jerry followed behind the others. 

" Jolly queer,” murmured Jerry. 

" Queer it is,” returned his friend in the 
same cautious tone. “ That man knows 
more about your uncle’s vase than he likes 
to admit.” 

" Anything about him seem familiar to 
you ? ” asked Jerry. 

Keith nodded. 

" Yes; but I can’t place it. Can you ? ” 

" No. , If he had red hair and horn¬ 
rimmed specs—but-I can’t imagine him 
in them.” 

"No more can I,” said Keith; "and, 
what’s more, although he gives himself 
out as coming from the States he hasn’t a 
trace of American accent.” 

Where’s Alabama ? ” inquired Jerry, 
thinking hard. 

. TOne of the Southern States, I believe. 
Why ? ” 

“ Has it got a university ? ” 

“ Dunno. It must have; he says he 
comes from it,” responded Keith. 

“ Wonder where my uncle met him ? ” 
murmured Jerry. 

“ You might ask him after dinner,” 
returned his friend, and added suddenly 
" Look out! ” 

Jerry looked up to sec the piercing grey 
eyes of the stranger across the table fixed 
on him. Was there a lurking menace in 
them ? Jerry felt his very thoughts were 
being read. To gain cover he spoke. 

“ May I ask,” he said, “ are you an 
Egyptologist, Professor Carrington ? " 

“ I am interested in all ancient cultures,” 
returned the stranger; " they seem to me 
so far superiorHo this present-day civili¬ 
sation.” 

The man’s voice had taken on a purring 
softness; Jerry had an indignant feeling 
that he was talldng down to him. He choked 
back his resentment. 

"In what way, sir ? ” he persisted, ex¬ 
pecting to hear the usual denunciation of 
this machine age. 

To his surprise, Professor Carrington took 
another line. 

“ Power, my dear boy. Power ! ” he said 
earnestly, and his curiously brilliant eyes 
seemed to bore into Jerry’s brain. “ If we 
knew the secrets of the ancient East what 
could we not do ! The man who learns 
those secrets , and applies them well -would 
have power over the spirits of the air, over 
living and dead, power over the hidden 
wealth of the world, over life and death! ” 

“ Prince Nebu apparently didn’t have 
power over life and death,” said Keith, 
coming to Jerry’s rescue ; " he has been 
dead five thousand years.” 

" Ah, but he was a ■ weakling ! He 
flinched from the final test ! " returned the 
professor. "The man who learns Prince 
Nebu’s secrets would have to be made of steel, 
careless if the whole world went down in fire, 
for he would himself rise triumphant! ” 

It occurred to both boys that this was 
strange talk for a scientist. Keith looked 
round the table, but the learned men were 
engaged in discussions of their own. No 
one but the boys had been listening to 
Professor Carrington’s extraordinary ideas 
of how archaeology could be put to use. 

“ Besides,” continued the professor, 
glancing at the others and lowering his voice 
as he leaned across the table, " who can be 
sure that the magician Prince Nebu ever 
died ? He may be in this very room.” 

In spite of himself, Jerry grinned. But 
Keith’s face remained-grave. 

"Do you believe lie has been re-incar¬ 
nated, sir ?." he asked. 

“ Not at all,” said the professor, and, 
seeing the gleam in his eyes, Jerry suddenly 
realised what his friend was getting'at. 
“ Not at all. T mean exactly what I say, 
how do you know that Prince Nebu ever 
died ? Did you find his body ? ” 

" No, sir, we did not,” said Jerry, sup¬ 


pressing his impulse to grin broadly, for he 
knew that the stranger meant to hint to 
them that he might himself be Prince Nebu 
in the flesh. 

The stranger’s curiously light grey eyes 
were like bits of lighted glass as he stared 
at the two boys. “ Then what proof have 
you that he is dead ? ” said Professor 
Carrington. triumphantly. 

“ None, sir,” returned Jerry, nudging 
Keith under the table. 

At this moment Sir William looked up 
from the discussion which had engaged him 
with his neighbour. 

" Professor Carrington,” he said, “ you 
have a more specialised knowledge of the 
ancient languages than I. I wonder if you 
would be good enough to give your opinion 
.on the point my friend and I are discussing ? 
It relates to certain differences in the 
Sumerian, Babylonian, and Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions." 

" Certainly,” responded Professor Car¬ 
rington courteously. " My knowledge, such 
as it is, is entirely at your disposal.” 

" I wonder! ” murmured Keith. 

The boys were all attention during the 
learned discussion which followed across 
the dining-table. Both were fully confident 
that as soon as the professor began to talk 
on this abstruse subject (in which every 
man at tire table was a specialist) he would 
soon expose himself as the charlatan he 
was, in their opinion. 

But no 1 The boys themselves were not 
nearly learned enough to judge of the value 
of the professor’s contributions, but they 
noted with astonishment that whenever he 
spoke all at the table listened to him with 
the deepest respect for his authority. 

" I’il take my oath the man’s an im¬ 
postor 1 ” muttered Jerry. 

“ He can’t be,” returned his friend, in 
the same low voice. “ This lot would have 
caught him out long ago if he didn't know 
what he is talking about. Listen ! The 
man’s giving your uncle pointers on his own 
subject.” 

“ But what he said to us a while ago was 
the most utter rot,” whispered Jerry. 

“ Then the man must have a kink," said 
Keith, as the guests rose to leave the 
dining-room. 


T he Jacko family was off to tlie seaside 
for its annual holiday. 

In spite of the weather, which was 
stifling, Mother Jacko refused to go 
without her fur coat. 

" You won’t want that thing,” said 
Father Jacko, poking it with his stick. 

“ I hope I shan’t,” replied Mother 
Jacko; “ but you know what our 


summers are like. If you arc only away 

for a week-end-” 

“ You need your whole wardrobe,” 
finished Jacko cheekily, quoting an old 
saying of his mother. “ Don’t be a 
spoil-sport. Mater,” lie added. " Look at 
the sky ! There isn’t a cloud.” 

She nodded and smiled, but all the 
same she had the fur coat on her arm 
when Father hurried her out of the 
house into the waiting taxi. 

She was still holding it firmly when she 
sank down on a platform seat with Baby 
to wait for the train to come in. 

They had plenty of time. Father 
Jacko and Adolphus strolled off to the 
bookstall. Jacko too disappeared; and 


"There's not the least doubt about his 
learning, any way," Keith added as the two 
boys loitered behind the others on the way 
to the drawing-room. “ The man couldn’t 
have bluffed his way through a test like 
that. I didn’t know what he was talking 
about half the time, once lie got off on to 
Assyrian hieroglyphs, but the others did, 
and from the way they listened to him—well, 
in their eyes he was The Man Who Knows.” 

CHAPTER 10 
Two o’clock in the Morning 

!R William Horfield’s powerful car 
stood in the drive. Sir William, the 
boys standing by, bade his guests a genial 
good-night, for they were being taken back 
to London. 

“ Shall I tell Jenkins to drop you at the 
inn ? ” he asked, turning to Professor 
Carrington. 

" So he’s stopping in the village, is he ? ” 
thought Jerry. 

"No, thank you,” returned the professor. 
“ It is a lovely night and the inn is only a 
few steps from your lodge. I prefer to walk. 
And perhaps,” he added, turning to the two 
boys. “ your nephew and his friend will 
accompany me ? ” 

Jerry glanced at Keith, but his uncle 
answered for him. 

“ They will be delighted, I’m sure. My 
nephew has taken a very gratifying interest 
in archaeology. Did you know that it was 
he who led us to the vase you saw tonight ? ” 

“ Well, well,” remarked Professor Car¬ 
rington, glancing keenly at Jerry. "He 
apparently has a nose for treasure. A flair 
like that is a great thing in an archaeologist. 
I must invite him to visit one of my own 
excavations some day.” 

The boys walked out into the moonlight 
with the mysterious professor. 

" I did not know you were staying in the 
village, sir," said Keith. “ Do you intend a 
long visit ? ’’ 

“ It all. depends,” returned the other. 
“ You have some very interesting Roman 
remains near by. I intend having a look 
at them." 

Jerry detached his mind from the sense of 
the professor’s words—indeed, they were an 
obvious evasion—and listened to the sound 
of his voice. Perhaps later it would come 
to him where he had hoard that voice before. 
Meanwhile, he wished to learn as much as 
possible about the man’s background. 


there was still no sign of him when pre¬ 
sently Father came-back to fetch them. 

"Where’s that Jacko?” lie roared, 
as he snatched up his bag. 

" I don’t know,” Mother Jacko re¬ 
plied. “ He ran off some time ago.” 

“ Then lie can find us,” declared his 
father. “ I’m not going to lose a com¬ 
fortable seat looking for him.” 


“ But we can’t leave him behind,” 
protested Mother Jacko. 

But Father caught her arm and pulled 
her along. 

“ Oh, I’ve left my fur coat ! ” she 
cried, and, snatching her arm free, she 
ran back to the seat. 

Half-way she stopped. The coat, 
which had fallen on the ground, was 
moving ! It raised itself up and was 
walking away ! 

Mother Jacko screamed. 

“ It’s all right, Mater,” cried Adolphus, 
running forward. “ It’s only that ass 
Jacko,” and, leaning over, he jerked 
back the fur—and revealed the grinning 
face of his mischievous young brother. 


Try as they would, however, the boys 
could not get’Professor Carrington to return 
to the subject of Prince Nebu. Nor would he 
give them any satisfaction in return for their 
carefully-worded questions as to his own 
past, although he talked, and talked charm¬ 
ingly, on every other subject under the Sun. 

It’s no good,” said-jerry despondently, 
as the boys walked back home. “ The man's 
too clever for us.” 

. “ Dogged docs _ it,” returned Keith. 
" We’ll ask your uncle." ' 

They found Sir .William in liis study. 

"Would you think me impertinent, sir, 
if I asked you how well you know Professor 
Carrington ? " asked Jerry. 

” A most interesting scholar,” returned 
Sir William. " I think myself very fortunate 
to have met him. He cleared up for me 
several points in certain cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions I have been working on.” 

Have you known him long, sir ? ” 

" No. It was a most fortunate chance. 
I was walking through the village this 
morning when I came upon him. He asked 
me if I were the celebrated archaeologist 
(Sir William smiled deprecatingly) and then 
proceeded to show himself so much my 
superior in certain branches of my own 
subject that I was quite captivated, and 
asked him to dinner on the spot.” 

“ Is he really so learned, sir ? ” 

, “ Oh yes. He has gone into the ancient 
languages very thoroughly. It is curious 
I have never heard his name before. He tells 
me, however, that he is waiting to publish 
his discoveries until they are quite complete." 

" Hm,” thought Jerry. ” So all this 
amounts to is that nobody knows anymore 
about the man than he chooses to tell.” 

He had learned what lie wanted to know, 
however, and said nothing further on the 
subject. Soon after the two boys went to bed. 

A vague uneasiness persisted in Jerry's 
mind, and he coulcj not go to sleep. He 
tapped on the wall,'and heard the creak of 
Keith’s bed as his friend turned over to 
answer him. Three taps. So Keith also 
found it impossible to go to sleep. Jerry 
turned on his bed lamp and looked at his 
watch. Nearly two o'clock. Three soft 
taps like those Keith had just given meant 
that his friend felt uneasy. Three loud 
taps would .mean—Jerry started and sat up 
abruptly as lie heard them. Three sharp 
taps. That meant “ Look out 1 Danger!” 

Jerry listened with all his niight. Surely 
that had been a noise downstairs. Where ? 
The almost imperceptible sound came again. 
It came from the library. The alabaster 
vase ! Jerry had an instant imaginary 
glimpse of it standing in the glass cabinet. 
He sprang from liis bed and almost at tlie 
same moment heard his door cautiously 
opened. It was Keith. 

” Someone in the library, I think,” 
whispered Keith. 

” Come along.” 

Jerry seized liis dressing-gown and 
slipped his arms into the sleeves as lie 
went, accompanied by liis friend, out on to 
the landing. 

Below, in the great hall, all was intensely 
quiet and dark. A few gleams of subdued, 
moonlight came through the stained-glass 
at one end. Suddenly Keith touched 
Jerry’s arm and pointed. Jerry also had 
seen it—or thought he had seen it-—a tall, 
shadowy figure slipping across the darkness 
below. The figure had seemed clad in long, 
white draperies, like a ghost. 

The irrepressible Jerry stifled what 
threatened to be a giggle. 

" Prince Nebu ! ” he whispered, but 
Keith clutched his arm and started down 
the wide staircase into tlie darkness below. 

They came to the door of the'library. 
It was open.' The blinds were' drawn, 
excluding the moonlight, so that the room 
was quite dark. Cautiously the boys entered 
and felt for the electric switch beside the 
door. It was Jerry who found it—to his 
discomfiture—for as he touched it there 
was a blinding flash which knocked him 
clean over. Keith, who was standing close 
beside him, went down too, and it was 
several seconds before they could gather 
their scattered wits together and stagger 
up from the floor. 

“ Whew ! ” said Jerry, liis head buzzing. 

Something hard bumped against liis leg. 
He jumped back, but realised in a moment 
that it was the electric, torch in the pocket 
of his dressing-gown. He was in the habit 
of keeping it at hand, for tlie electric lights 
in this country house went wrong rather 
frequently. Now he took it out, and, with 
a warning whisper to Keith, sent a beam of 
light across the library. 

The beam-shone straight across to the 
glass cabinet at the end of the room. As 
their eyes followed the beam of light the 
boys gasped with dismay. It was empty. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Mother jacko’s fur coat 



The fur coat was walking away 
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Real Working Model 
—Fast Scout 


BI-PLANE 

"The CHUMS" Condor 1 | 

Complete and Ready for Assembling, 

I 

i This wonderful working model Single-Seater 

Scout Bi-Plane—designed on the lines of the 
fastest R.A.F. Machines—is given complete with 
the August CHUMS. It is produced in full 
military colours, is fitted with a modern under¬ 
carriage and metal tail skid, and will fly 75 yards. 

It is only obtainable with CHUMS—the most 
up-to-date magazine for boys. A second splendid 
gift is also included in this issue—a superb 

COLOUR PLATE j 

“At Grips With The Buccaneersby Cecil Glossop ■ 

i 

Then comes a wonderful budget of exhilarating 
stories and entertaining articles, including— 

GALLEONS O’ DEATH 

A thrilling serial of Buccaneer adventure on the Spanish Main, 
by Rear-Admiral E. R. G. R. EVANS, C.B., D.S.O., R.N. 

ALL THE SCHOOL WONDERED 

A rattling fine school serial by ST. JOHN PEARCE. 

NOT CRICKET 

A long, complete story by ROWLAND YORKE. 

GHOST SHIP OF THE CLOUDS 

By GEORGE E. ROCHESTER—a fine book-length complete 
story of daring adventure and peril in the air. 

MODEL GLIDERS 

An up-to-date article featuring details of 
the CHUMS Model Glider. 

SPECIAL FILM SUPPLEMENT 

A boy’s guide to the pictures by' HORACE RICHARDS. 

CHUMS has been famous for many, many years—and is now 
more popular than ever.' Every month it is crammed with 
splendid stories of school, sport and adventure—the sort that 
boys really like. Its regular features include two magnificent 
serials, a book-length story and short stories. There are also 
articles on hobbies, a special film feature, copious illustrations, . 
and 8 Pages in PHOTOGRAVURE. Buy it every month. 

CHUMS 

ij The Most Up-to-date Magazine for Boys 

Buy the August issue Today X/*» j 



PER 

PACKET 



WRIGLEY 5 

under canvas 


There’s always a place for the 
familiar Wrigley packet in 
camp. The Wrigley custom 
is a useful one . . . and 
healthy too. No wonder it 
is popular under canvas. It freshens 
and cools the mouth . . . bucks you 
up. At the same time, Wrigley’s ‘ after 
every meal ’ cleanses the mouth and 
teeth . . . aids digestion. Take some 
to camp with you. 

In two flavours—P.K., pure double- 
distilled peppermint flavour, and 
Spearmint, pure mint leaf flavour. 
Only id. a packet, worth many times 
more for the good it does you. 

MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


WRiGLEYS 

MEANS BETTER CHEWING GUM 



Boys’ STILTS 

FROV. PAT. 15933/32 

MADE OF TUBULAR STEEL. 
Light, Adjustable, and Guaranteed. 
Be Prepared and Master the New 
Sport STILT WALKING. 

This new Stilt has Adjustable Steps. 
3 STAGES OF STILT WALKING : 
Learners, Improvers & Professional. 

Become a Pro. and be prepared for the 

NATIONAL COMPETITION 
and SCHOOL SPORTS. 

Don't let your dad or pals beat you. 
Start training to-day by sending to : 
Sole Manufacturers — 

MECHANICO PRODUCTS 

30, PARK ROAD 
(Dept. M3). LONDON, N.W.4. 


16,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. Cost 2/- each. Will 
you help to give 12 hours’ happiness at 
2d. an hour to children of poverty from slum 
homes of East London’s Endless Environs? Please 
respond liberally to — THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

EAST END MISSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


I£NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. - PUKE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 yd. Reliable Tweeds, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. .PURE WOOL BROWN 
BLANKETS 5/111 each—three post free. 

ABOUT 6 o YEARS’. REPUTATION. ' 
WELLINGTON, 

] SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. - 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



Young People 

them too. Those they choose are the 

Marie Elisabeth 
Real Sardines. 

GOOD ? Well, there are more of them sold than 
of any other. That should be convincing. They can 
be had at every good grocer’s in the British Isles. 

TRIANCULAR LITHUANIA & FAR EAST PACKET FREE I 

The countries and stamps in this fine packet P3 
have been carefully selected. For example, you H 
will find Alouities, portrait of King Carol, Syria 19 
(Hama), an old Egypt, a large Biplane stamp, 
Latakia, an unused Persian stamp, Japan, many M 
overprinted varieties, and also the new issue |i 
(July 15 th) three-cornered Air stamp from ll 
Lithuania. All Free. Send 2 d. for postage, g| 
request approvals and we enclose a further H 
grand packet of 50 different stamps. • 11 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), LIVERPOOL. B 


<4 


HELP! HELP! 


11 


Country Holidays, Left-off Clothing, Boots of all 
descriptions. Hospital and Surgical Aid Letters, Food 
and Money for poor 'children, are urgently needed to 
• help the “.poor ” passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS R. BURTT, Secretary, HOXTON MARKET 
CHRISTI AN MISSION, Hoston Market, LON DON, N.l. 

President —Walter Scoles, Esq. BBSS 


Judt aSnacA 

Seamed atadti/ 
meat <oUti 



The Best 
Paper for 
Radio Enthusiasts! 

POPULAR 

WIRELESS 

The Paper that Made Wireless Popular, 

Every Thursday - - 3d. 


PACKET /lid. 


mIIIIhI 500 excellently Un 
|| iya Hfl mixed stamps, com- ■ u 
“ plete sheet of 100 Postage 

unused, 12 -page booklet for duplicates, 2 Id. extra. 
25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
fine illustrated list. Senders of stamp-collecting 
friends’ addresses receive free set. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 

The Turk Packet FREE 

AH applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i£d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept. C.P.2), 60, Leicester Road, East Finchley, NX 





CREMONA 

| ft th f TRADE MACK 

goldm-Noiuaars 

^ are different! ^ 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lisa year. See below. 



Arthur Mee's Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Purse of Money 

purse of money is divided 
among three persons in the 
following manner. The first person 
puts into the purse as much money 
as it contains already, and then 
takes out five pounds. The 
second then puts in as much as 
the purse now contains and takes 
out five pounds. The third per¬ 
son also does this, and the purse 
is then empty.- How much did the 
purse contain and how much does 
each person get ? Answer next week 


A Pictorial Acrostic 



when arranged in the right order. 
The initials and finals are exact 
Opposites. Answer next week 

Reversed 

THE little word pit is interesting 
because when it is reversed 
its meaning also is reversed. Pit, 
a depth, becomes tip, a height. 

A Cryptic Story 

Jn the following little story 
figures have been substituted 
for ten letters of the alphabet. 
These letters, if arranged in their 
numerical order, will spell a word 
which occurs once in the story. 

9lie Soe9 htd silled 90 4ee 9he 
ed79od. , 

“ 2 ow 9ell Oe, old 012 ,” 
6eq3e49ed 9he 8oe9, “ Wht9 74 
9he vll3e of 9h74 0123456789 ? ” 
9he ed79o6 he479t9ed. 

“J349 g7ve Oe ,yo36 963e 
0 S 72702 , 81ei4e.” • 

“ 79 74 209 wo69h 1 8e22y.” 

“ 7 k2ow, b39 7 4ho3ld l7ke 90 
hive 79 HI 9he 4l0e.” 

Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fransais 



Le gateau La clef Le phate 


Donne-lui une tranche de gateau. 
N’oublie pas de prendre la clef. 

Le phare guide le marin au port. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet 
Saturn is in the South-West, 
and Venus 
and Mars are 
in the East. 

In the even¬ 
ing Saturn is 
in the South- 
E a s t. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as 
it may be 
seen looking South at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday, August 10 . 

What Am I ? 

J have an arm without a bone, 
A back without a spine, 

No legs, and so 1 borrow yours. 
And thus we both combine- 

\ Answer next week 

Early Days 

Berlioz. Chopin, Mozart, Bee¬ 
thoven, and other famous musicians 
composed and gave public per¬ 
formances in their early boyhood. 
Compared with them Hector 
Berlioz was badly handicapped, 
for even at 20 he could only play 
the flageolet, and that badly. 

His father wanted him to be a 
doctor, and sent him to the Medical 
School of Paris; but surgery re¬ 
volted Berlioz, and after a very 
stormy scene with his father he 



left the school for good. His 
allowance was cut off, and he had 
to struggle against poverty. He 
took work as an actor, meanwhile 
working at his music, and was 
not long in winning recognition. 

A Seaside Tour 

Touring the South Coast a 
motorist called in turn at 
WINCHELSEA 
EASTBOU RNE 
SEAFORD 
BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 
LITTLEHAMPTON 
B O G N O R 
PORTSMOUTH 
Then he found that, he had 
omitted to call at one important 
town. What was it ? One letter 
from each name in rotation will 
supply the missing town. 

Answer next week 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Number of the Car 9819- 


A Holiday Letter Hidden Fruit 
Delightful weather, ABBOT 
atmosphere, appears, CARRY 
enjoying, immensely, 
boatmen, flourish¬ 
ing, pierrots, appre¬ 
ciative audiences, SNAGS 
pleasant memories. FARES 

What Animal la This? Giraffe. 


SNEAK 

HAUNT 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


There are 50 words or abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. Abbre¬ 
viations are indicated by an asterisk among the clues which appear 
below. The answer will be given next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Tidal water. 4. Ten times my number of 
letters. 10. Donkey. 13. Lethargy. 15. To stake. 16, Approach. 
17. Royal Navy.* 18. Existed. 20. To turn aside. 22. In the 
direction of. 23. To fly aloft. 25. A native of the ancient kingdom 
of Media. 27. An extra dividend. 29. The summit. 31. Dissolves. 
33. Receptacle for liquids. 35. Corrodes. 37. On account of. 38. 
Zealous. 40. Projecting part of a wheel fixed so as to give an alternat¬ 
ing motion. 42. An instrument that measures. 43. Conjunction 
which makes a negative. 44. Additional. 

Reading Down. 1. To scour by rubbing. 2. An age. 3. Before 
noon.* 5. Kind of jug 6. A vehicle.' 7. For example.* 8. Fresh. 
9. Wagon used in coalmines. 10. Anno Domini.* 11. To rest. 
12. Finishes. 14. Around. 16. Put together. 19. Spring festival of 
the Church. 21. Obscure. 23. Noise produced by the nose. 24. As 
in 22 across. 26. To choose. 28. Hautboy. 29. Bird of the gull 
family. 30. A nobleman. 32. A former ruler. 34. French for the. 
36. Royal Society.* 37. Field-Marshal.* 39. Negative. 41. Master 
of Arts.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Yes, Usually 

glx-YEAR-OLD: Mummie, the fox 
has a brush, hasn’t it i 
Mother: Yes, dear. 
Six-Year-Old: But isn’t the 
hare more in need of the brush ? 

What Has He Done ? 

JTGHBROW : 1 love that picture 
of a dog. It’s after Landseer. 
Lowbrow : What’s it after him 
for ? 


A Sudden Shower 



There’s quite a shower coming on; 
They’ll both get wet, I know. 

Going On 

gsiiTH, on holiday by the sea, 
had been painfully surprised 
the day - before to see young Bore- 
leigh, who was also on vacation. 

Boreleigb was once more ap¬ 
proaching along the front. 

“ Hullo, Smith,” he said, “what’s 
going on today ? ” 

“ i am," replied Smith as he 
hurried by. 

A Full Day 

Two old darkies were discussing 
a mutual friend. 

“Dat man sure is a worker,” 
said Sambo. “ He works 25 hours 
a day.” 

“ Don’t show your ignorance, 
Sambo,” replied Rastus; “ dere’s 
only 24 hours in a day.” 

“ Yes, my friend ; but dat man 
gets up early and works an hour 
before daylight.” 

Using His Brains 

employer was interviewing a 
prospective office boy. 

“ Did you do well at school ? ’’ 
he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 
“ 1 was the best boy in my class 
at thinking of excuses for not 
being able to answer the master’s 
questions.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

ictor finished his book and 
was annoyed, for it was 
early-closing day ; the library 
would be shut, and he was 
unable to get another. 

He looked round at the 
bandstand scene—the con¬ 
ductor swaying, trombones 
sliding, seaside crowd en¬ 
joying the sun, heads nod¬ 
ding, and feet tapping to 
the music. The piece ended : 
the conductor turned, bowed, 
smiled, sat down, and mopped 
his brow. 

Victor got up sadly. He 
knew this crowd too well. 
With a book he could forget 
his surroundings, but to have 
to sit and gaze at these people 
he knew—the lady who told 
of her children’s ailments, the 
couple who giggled, the flap¬ 
pers who talked about movies, 


© © 
Victor felt lie could not bear 
all this again. 

He moved away, crossed 
the promenade, and went 
down on to the beach, in 
among the groups of deck¬ 
chairs. But here the same 
titouble affected him: he 
knew everybody, knew 
exactly what they were chat¬ 
tering about, and was an¬ 
noyed because he did know. 
He strolled on unhappily ; 
nobody spoke to him; no¬ 
body waved to him. And 
yet he knew everybody, knew, 
in fact, too much. 

The beach ended in a rocky 
cliff, so Victor made his way 
back into the town. He 
would have tea at the big 
cafe in the High Street. He 
went in. The place was 
crowded, but he found a quiet 


© The 

corner seat. The waitress' 
smiled at him; he nodded 
and raised a finger, which 
meant, “ Usual, please,” for 
he was an old customer. 

He looked round the crowd¬ 
ed hall and passed his hand 
wearily over his brow ; lie 
knew everybody ! 

He was just going to read 
the menu to distract his 
attention from a couple over 
the way who were quarrelling 
about two rival charabanc 
trips when at the far side of 
the room he noticed two men 
deep in conversation. He 
watched. He was interested. 
Yes, he knew their secrets 
too ! He took his diary from 
his pocket, tore out a page, 
and, scribbling a note, took 
it to the commissionaire by 
the main door. The man 


Lonely Visitor 

read and nodded, and Victor 
returned to his seat. 

Presently the two men left 
their table, paid their bills, 
and would have left the cafe, 
but the commissionaire and a 
policeman who had arrived 
requested a word with them. 

Victor’s note said they had 
stolen a bag- and a purse. 
The men were led back to 
their table and two startled 
ladies claimed their property 
with gratitude and surprise. 

The commissionaire ex¬ 
plained to the ladies that they 
had Victor to thank for the 
recovery of their things, but 
added hastily, " It’s no use, 
ladies, going to thank the 
young gentleman personally. 
Just write your thanks on 
these bits of paper. He’s deaf 
and dumb ! " 



HoVIS 


Every day 
—health 

for Work 
and Play. 


Hovis Every Day — 



The First Rule of Health. 


HOVIS Ltd.. London. Macclesfield, Bristol, etc. 


“ Good! It's Mason's! 
and Teetotal Too!" 



Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MASON’S 

Extract o$ Herbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicating). 


COUPON 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTING- 
HAM.— Please send sufficient Mason’s 
Extract o! Herbs and Yeast for making one 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world. 
4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Name.. 


Address .... 
{in Block 
Letters) .. 
C.N. 
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